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ABSTRACT 

The general emphasis of Pro ject' LONGSTEP was on the 
identification of changes in student achievement that occur as a 
result of exposure to intensive educational innovation. This volume 
explores the possibility that growth in student achievement test 
^performance and positive changes in school-related attitudes were 
highly associated with highly innovative school environments. Both 
student outcome scores and treatment data in language arts, 
mathematics, social stud- ^s, and science were aggregated to the 
school level so that the more general question pf the relation 
between schorl environments ai^d" outcomes could be explored* Important 
jdjLJ&ferences among schools with respect to the achievement test 
performance and attitudes of their students existed in a number of 
samples analyzed. Great^^r average growth in achievement test 
performance and positive changes in attitude were not associated with 
school-level emphasis on innovatic' and individualization. Measures 
of growth iji achievement were typ:' lly not related to quantity of 
schooling indices. There was, howe^.r, a tendency for these indices 
to ,be positively related to student attitudes toward schooling. In 
general, changes in average student attitudes toward school were not 
significantly related to average growth in achievement. However, the 
majority of correlations were positive. In respect to the primary 
hypothesis, the results of this study indicate that, innovative school 
envii^onments did not deconstrate a substantially positive impact on 
either achievement or student attitudes. "Data Collection Instruments 
and Guidelines" developed for Project LONGSTEP referenced in Vol. I, 
Chapter II, Section C, will be accessioned TM 005 987 in RIEMAY77. 
(RC) 
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ABSTRACT 



This report is one of a series developed as part of the Longitudinal 
Study of Educational P rac tices (Pro j ec t LONG STEP) . The general emphasis 
of Project LONGSTEP was on the identification of changes in student achieve 



meat that occur as a result of exposure to intensive educational innova- 



in which there was, on the average, a great deal of emphasis on innovation. 

Previous Project LONGSTEP reports examined the relationship between 
achievement test performance in luathematics and reading/language and inten- 
sive educational innovation in those subject-matter areas. Trie analyses 
conducted for this report, however, were not designed to assess the impact 
of specific educational treatments on individual students. Rather, both 
student outcorae scores and treatment data in all subject matter areas 
(language arts, ina.thematics, social studies and science) were aggregated 
to the school level and interrelated so that the more general question of 
the relation between school environments an d'out comes could be explored. 

/ The findings pt this study suggest that 

Important differences among schools with respect to the 




tion. The specific purpose of this volume was to explore the possibility 
that growth in stu(^ent achievement test performance and positive changes 
in attitudes toward school were highly associated with school environments 



achievement test performance and attitudes of their stu- 
dents existed in a number of LONGSTEP samples analyzed. 



•/ Greater average growth in achievement test performance and 
positive changes in atticude were dot associated with 
school-level emphasis on innovation and individualization. 



\ 



• Measures of growth in achievement were typi(fally not 

X 

related, to our key quantity of schooling indices. There 
was, however^ a tendency for these indices to be posi- 
tively related to student attitudes toward schooling. 



\ 



• In general, changes in; average student attitudes toward 
school were not: significantly related to average growth in 
achievement. However, the 'majority of correlations were 
positive . ' ,J . ' • ^ 

In respect to our primary hypothesis, the results of this study indi- 
cate that innovative school environments did not demonstrate a substan- 
tially positive impact on either achievement or student attitudes. These 
^findings essentially support the student-level findings reported in 
Volume I and the Volume I. Supplement. The pattern of ^results' leads us to 
conclude that important differences among schools in th6 LONGSTEP sample 
did occur but that such differences were not highly associated with inno- 
vative school environments. 
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. I. • • ■INTRODUCTION TO PROJECT LONGSTEP , 

Educators and noneducators alike have shov-m a growing 'awareness of 
the lack, of— and need for— evidence as to whether or not innovative edu- ' 
cational practices are indeed better than the more -traditional approaches. ' 
In response to this need, the U. S. ^Office of Education in 1969 awarded a 
contracfc to the American Institutes for Research to develop a design for a 
study of the ef fectiveAess of highly intensive,- innovative educational 
practices on students in grades 1 through 12. The general emphasis of the 
resulting Project LONGSTEP (the Longitudinal Study of Educational Prac- 
tices) was on the identification' of changes in student achievement that 
occur as "a result of exposure to intensive educational innovation, "inten- 
sive innovation" meaning the implementation of a new program encompassing a 
sig.iificant proportion of students,, entailing a major alteration o£ school 
procedures, and involving a high investment of resources. 

Specific objectives of Project LONGSTEPr were to design a system to 
study the characteristics underlying innoviptive educational approaches; to 
establish a large-scale data base of program characteristics and student 
outcomes- for a select sample of educational programs involving intensive 
and highly innovative education practices; to determine longitudinally the 
impact of such innovation upon student performance and attitudes; and to 
attempt to identify the dimensions of the components that exhibited the 
greatest impact on student outcomes. 

A complete discussion of the project design and data collection, thp 
scaling of the analysis variables, and the methods and findings for an 
anal^fsis -of innovative emphasis in language arts -and arithmetic , is con- 
tained in Volume I 'and the yolume I Supplement of the final report (Coles, 
Chalupsky, Everett, Shaycoft, Rodabaugh and Danoff, 1976; Coles and 
Chalupsky, 1976). This Volume II report has been pre^^ared with the expecta- 
tion that the reader is f amiliar 'w'ith the general study design and the 
scaling of the study's variables as reported in Volume^ I and the Voluune I 
Supplement. However, to familiarize the reader with'these previous reports, 
this section will end with^a brief description of the objectives ♦fef Volume 
I and the Volume I Supplement as well as a summary of the methods used and 



the major findings, (Readers who are familiar with the analytic methpSds 
and findings presented in Volume I .and its supplement may want to ski| the 

following discussion and turn to Section II.) I 

I • 

The basic objective of the previous analyses of the Project LONGSTEP 
data base was to determine if substantial gains in reading or arithmetic 
achievement were associated, to any meaningful degree, witn exposures? to 
intensive educational innovation in the language arts or arithmetic jsub- 
ject matter areas. Overall differences in achievement growth amongi ! analy- 0 
sis samples were compared to national norms and also associated wiojh sample 

differences with respect to (1) pretest, (2) socioeconomic status, j 

f. 

(3) innovative emphasis (measured by an index called Level of Inno\|ation) , 

(4) Number of Miaqte.s-^jper'^-Day (in a typical classroom on either language 
arts or math activities), and (5) Teaching Qualifications (a measure of 
the experience and qualifications of each student's language arts cr math 
teacher (s)) . i 

An educational growth model was analyzed thar related achievenent 
growth to variation^with respect to these same variables among ire.p'meat 
.groups within each analysis sample. Results across analysis samples (i.e., 
across grades, cohorts^ and school years) were compared. So as to litilize 
a somewhat different methodology zo examine the associations betweei educa- 
tional treatment attributes and outcomes within analysis samples, aj resid- 
ualized achievement gain score was correlated with Level of Innovation, 
Number of Minutes per Day, and Teaching Qualifications. The gain score 
was equal to Lhat part of a student's CTBS^ Reading Total or CTBS Arithmetic 



ants 



^"Cohort" is a term that is used to identify a given group qf » studa 
who followed the san^e grade progression during the three years that phe 
study was implemen^^e^. Cohorts are labeled lyy the grade level of thkt grbup 
of students during Year 1 of the study, the 1970-71 school year. This, 
Cohort 1 iefers to all those students who were first-graders during 4he 
1970-71 school year or who were, not present in the sample during Yeai\ 1 but 
who would have been "first-graders at that time^ because they were second- 
graders in Year 2 or thirc' -graders in Year 3. Similarly, Cohort 4 would 
identify the students who were in the fourth grade in 1970-71. The t^rm 
"cohort" was utilized throughout the Project LONGSTEP- report to identify 
student groups because the study ' s .longitudinal design meant that a given 
group of students would be members Oi. whree. different grades, the partkcu- 
lar grade depending on the particular school year. \ 

^Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, 1968 edition, Monterey, Calif oi^nia! 
CTB/McGraw-Hill. 
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Total posttest score that could not be predicted from the appropriate pre- 
test score atid the student's socioeconomic status (SES) level. 

•Lastly, because procedures based on all students in an analysis sample 
permitted the examination of only overall or average trends, it was 
believed possible that innovative emphasis could have been highly related 
to acHievement, but only for a small number of students. Therefore, those 
students were identified who, for two consecutive school years, achieved 
much^^more^ much less than was expected on the basis of their pretest and 
"^EP levels. High achievers were then compared with low achievers with 
respect to the Level of Innovation, Number of Minutes per Day and Teaching 
Qualifications to which they had been exposed. 

This rather diverse set of analytic procedures was used in Volume I 
and the Volume I Supplement to examine the relationship between reading and 
arithmetic achievement and program-leviel innovative emphasis in those sub-, 
ject matter areas. The following ma^or findings were reported. 

• The mean reading and arithmetic posttest scores for Project 
LONGSTEP's sample of fairly innovative schools were not 
conspicuously farther from national norms than their average 
pretest scores were from their n^riiiS. 

• " Variation among analysis samples v^ith respect to average 

reading and arithmetic achievement gains did not tend to be 
associated in any highly consistent^^nner with sample 
differences on mean Level of Innovation, Number of Minutes ^ 
per Day and Teaching Qualifications. 

• Variation in Level of Innovation was not highly associated 
with reading or arithmetic achievement within Project ^ 
LONGSTEP's analysis samples. / 

• Variation in Level of Innovation was not positively or 
consistently related to reading achievement within analysis 
samples . ^ 



Variation in Level of Innovation appeared to be negativelv 
associated with arithmetic achievement in many samples. 
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• ''variation in Teaching Qualifications was not highly or con- 
sistently related to reading achievement but was positively 
associated with small gains in arithmetic achievement. 

Additional findings included (1) a trend for reading and arithmetic 
achievement^o decrease between the s:^xth and seventh grades, (2) a trend 
for reading. and ari^^metic gains on the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 
X^^TBS) Lo be larger in the earlier grades, (3) a trend for the average 
gain^ in arithmetic shown by all cohorts except those in senior high school 
to be l^arger than mean gains in reading (relative ""to their respective stan- 
dard deviations), (4) a trend for the elementary grades (1-6) to be exposed 
to notably more instruction per day than junior high and high school stu- 
dents with respect to language arts; and (5) notable mean achievement gains^ 
in reading and arithmetic for students who were third-graders during the 
1972-73 school year, / 

II. OBJECTIVES AND ANALYTIC STRATEGY FOR THIS VOLUME 

i 

Volume I and the Volume I Supplement examined trends in reading and 
arithmetic achievement both between and within reading and arithmetic 
analysis samples and cohorts/grades. Overall findings were that Project 
LONGSTEP'^s primary research hypothesis — that substantial gains in reading 
and arithmetic achievement are positively associated with innovative 
emphasis in these subject matter areas—was not supported in any general 
way. . ' 

The analyses conducted for these previodis reports, however, did not 
assess the impact of program-level innovative emphasis on student attitudes 
nor did th^y examine the impact of the innovat iveness of the total school 
environment on student performance. Procedures implemented for the current 
report were designed to explore these more general questions concerning t\e 
impact of intensive, innovative f<"hool environments. Specifically, the 
objective of this brief report is to explore 'the possibility that growth in 
student cognitive achievement and positive changes in attitudes toward 
school were highly associated with school environments in which there was, 
•on the average, a great deal of emphasis on innovation. The remainder of 
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"this chapter contains a summary ot the analytic strategy used to achieve 
this o^Sjective. Methods are sunimarized withvrespect to each of the ques- 
tions that were posed concerning the data. * . .' ^' 

1. What grades were analyzed? /; 



Although Project LONGSTEP collected data from 11 jt^orts of students 
during three consecutive school years (1970-71, 1911-J2 and 1972-73), time 
and cost constraints did not permit analysis of- all these data- Further- 
more, project staff felt that a. judicious sampling of the available grades 
would be adequate for the exploratory analyses to be conducted, It'was 
decided that achievement growth and changes in attitude during the 19,72-73 
school year for students who were then in grades 3, 6, 7, 10 and 12^ wou-ld 
allow the proposed analyses of the impact of students' total educational 
enviroament to focus on the 

^ . ■» 

• early elementary scjhiool years (grade. ,3) 

.'4 

• late elementary school years (grade 6) 

• middle school years or the first year .of junior high 
school (grade 7) . ^ ^ 

y • intermediate high school years' (grade 10) 

■■.'\ 

• late high school years (grade 12) . - 
How were innovative emphasis and other attributes of the School 

TT- ^ — 



environment measure 



? I 



r 



}iS noted previously, the bbjecjtive of the analyses conducted here was 
to examine the impact of students' 'total educational environment rather 
than the impact of the treatment environment in a , specif ic subject matter 
area- In other words, the analyses to be conducted for this volume were 
designed ^to focus on school environments rather than on the specific 
treatment environments to which individuar students were exposed. The 
essential difference in these two approaches in terms of measures of 
treatment attributes is that the school environment may be considered an 
aggregate characteristic of. all the Educational Experience Analysis Guide 



^Students in these grades in 1972-73 were members of Cohorts 1, 4, 5, 8 
and 10, respectively. 
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(EdExAG) groups^ present in the school. Furtherncre, since it was the over- 
all school environment that iwas' of interest, these school-level attributes 
a given grade for all subject matter areas (language arts, arithmetic/ 
mathematics, social studies and science) coald be assumed to influence all 
students in d particular grade within a particular school, regardless of 
whether or not they are taking a specific subject (language arts, arith- 
metic/mathematics, social studies and science) and regardless of the spe- 
cific EdExAG group to whic>r they belonged. 

Measures of- the school environment for students in grades 3, 6,7, 10 
and 12 were created in two steps. First, all variables of interest were 
aggregated (separately by grade within school) to the subject matter area 
level. For example, three EdExAG groups in science for students in grade 
10 may" have been identified in school A. An aggregate score for science 
for schbol A for grade 10, t^ien, would have been computed by averaging each 
variable of interest across these three groups. Second, a school-level 
aggregate score on each relevant variable was computed by averaging the 
four subject matter area aggregate scores pertaining to a given grade within 
a given school. In terms of the example noted previously, the Level of \ 
Innovation aggregate scores for language arts, arithmetic/mathematics, 
social studies and science for grade 10 in school A would have been 
averaged. 

3. What educational outcomes were analyzed? 

Since these analyses were targeted at the impact of the overall school 
environment, the most appropriate available measure of general cognitive 
achievement was judged to be the CTBS Battery Total Score. Thus, the 
Battery Total Expanded Scale Score provided by the test publisher, CTB/ 
McGraw-Hill, was utilized in all analyses. (Volume I contains a more 
detailed discussion of the attributes of this '^equal interval** test score 
scale.) In addition, because they had not been included in the analyses 

^As described thoroughly in Volume I, an instrument called the Educational 
Experience* Analysis Guide (EdExAG) wa« used by AIR st,aff to document the 
underlying attributes of school practices and . procedures . All the students 
in a given school who were exposed to the same basic programmatic approach, 
as defined by *the items on the EdExAG, were said to belong to the same 
.EdExAG ftrbup . ^ . ' \ 

r, 

6 

• " /'' 
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conducted for Volume I or for the Volume I Supplement , school differences 
with respect to growth in a number of subtest areas of the CTBS were also 
computed. An even more compelling reason for considering these additional 
cognitive outcomes was the possibility that they might have been influenced 
differently by the intensive innovations sampled by Project LONGSTEP,-' 
Thus, the Expanded Scale Scores for Reading Vocabulary, Reading Comprehen- 
sion, Arithmetic Computation, Arithmetic Concepts, and Arithmetic Applica- 
tions were included in a number of the analyses and summary tables pre- 
sented in this report. ^ 

Lastly, a general ^measure of school- or education-related attitudes 
was computed. by averaging the following student questionnaire scales: 
Attitude toward School, Attitude toward Language Arts, Reading Interest, 
and Attitude toward Math. The resulting score was called the Attitude 
Composite. As shown in Attachment A, Table A-1, the internal consistency 
reliability of this four-scale composite index (as measured by Cronbach's 
coefficient alpha) ranged between .53 and .68. These were judged suffi- 
cient, given the nature and probable stability of the attributes being 
assessed. 

It should be noted that the four-scale Attitude Composite could not 
be computed for students in grade 3 because the version of the student 
questionnaire pertaining to these students was completed by their^ teachers 

• and did not contain the items used to' construct the four basic attitude 
scales averaged for the Attitude Composite. Therefore the Attitude Com- 
posite index analyzed for grade 3 students was the thjree-item scale called 
Social Facility in Volume I. This scale assessed the extent to which the 
student made friends easily, was socially aggressive and was confident with 

^adults. 

^During the early years of Project LONGSTEP it was hypothesized that a 
general measure of cognitive achievement, like that provided by the Compre- 
hensive Tests of Basic Skills' (CTBS), might not be sensitive to the impact 
that such a diverse set of educational ^programs had on their students. \ 
More specifically, it was argued that some of the items found in the CTBS 
may have assessed skills that were not relevant given the instructional \ 
objectives of a particular program. To explore this issue, empirically, \ 
information* concerning' mathematics objectives was collected witli respect 
a subset of the grades participating in the study. The Project LONGSTEP 
Final Report: Volume II Appendix Report (separately bound) presents the 
methods and findings obtained. 



4, How were students selected for the analysis samples and how many 
students were included in each? 

Samples of students analyzed for this report were tJ-ose students who 
(1) had followed a normal grade progression during th^ir years of partici- 
pation in Project LONGSTEP, (2) had an SES score, and (3) had a CTBS Battery 
Total Score from. Spring 1972 (the pretest) and from Spring 1973 (the post- 
test) . , Students included in the Attitude Composite analyses were also 
required to have an Attitude Composi-te score for Spring 1972 (pre-attitude) 
and for Spring 1973 (post-attitude). Table 1 shows the number of students 
in the achievemeut ..and attitude analysea^for grades 3, 6, 7, 8 and 10- The 
number of diffej.* kic schools is also sbo\-m in Table 1. 





T.\BLE 2 




Numbers of Students 


(and Schools) 


per Analysis Sample 


Grade 


Achievement 
Analysis 


Attitude^ 
Analyses 


3 


721 (13) 


704 (13) 


6 


2046 (34) 


1766 (30) 


7 1 


18^2 (19) 


1622 (18) 


10 


1471 ( 6) 


1308 ( 6) 


12 


901 ( 3) 


754 ( 3) 



^Fewer schools were involved in the attitude analyses 
for grades 6 and 7 because the student questionnaire 
from which the attitude measure was derived could not 
be given to students at one participating site. 



Due to time and cost restraints, the attributes of students not meet- 
ing the selection criteria for these analyses could not be examined. Thus, 
all inferences presented in this report technically only apply to the par- 
ticular populations of students of which the analysis . samples may be con-, 
sidered representative. / 

16 I 
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■ 5. What attributes of students' total education al environments were of 
primary concern? \^ , . 

Table 2 iuws.tA^ school environment measures that were included in 
the tables pre-jred ic.r this Volume II of 'the Project LONGSTEP. final report 
Outcome mea^->ur:js have also been included in Table 2 so that one table 
contains a iisLing of al^^the measures compiled for these analyses. It 
should be noted, howel^er, that the primary focus of the analyses presented 
here was on a s.uUset qf> the variables shown in Table 2. Therefore, the 
variables of pritnary r.oncern have been marked, with an asterisk, 

^ What met hod was cr .^s. n to adjust outcome differences am ong schools for 

— — — s 

differences in student input? 

Each posttest (or post-attitude), score- was regressed^ on pretest (or 
pre-attitude) , student SES, and a series of dummy variables encoding schuui 
membership. The square of the. multiple correlation obtained was then com- 
pared with that resulting from the regression of posttest on pretest (or 
pre-attitude) and SES alone. The difference between die two squared multi- 
pie correlations indicated the percent of variance in the posttest (or 
post-attitude) that could be associated with school membership, after the 
influence of school membership was statistically adjusted for differences 
with respect to pretest (or pre-attitude) and SES. In commonality analysis 
terms (Mayeske, et al., 1972) this difference between squared multiple 
correlations is-called the uniqueness for school membership (relative to 
the particular prediction model also containing pretest and SES) . It 
should be noted that this procedure is the regression analysis formulation 
of analysis of covariance and that testing the statistical significance of ^ 
such a uniqueness is equivalent to testing for differences in adjusted 
posttest means. Table A-2 in Attachment- A shows the square of the multiple 
correlation of posttest (or post-attitude)^ with 

.2, 



the school membership dummy codes alone [R (D) ] 



oThe unit of analysis in these regressions was the individual student. 
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TABLE 2 



Analysis' Variables Compiled 
for the Voli^e II Report 



Outcome Measures - Cognitive Achievement^ 

*CTBS Battery Total Expanded Scale Score 
CTBS Reading Vocabulary Expanded Scale Score 
CTBS Reading Comprehension Expanded Scale Score 
CTBS ArlthiDet;Lc -Computation Expanded Scale Score 
CTBS Arithmetic Concepts Expanded Scale Score 
CTBS Arithmetic Applications Expanded Scale Score 

Outcome Measures - Attltudlnal^ 



*Social Facility (Grade 3 only) 

^Attitude Composite (Grades 6,7,10 and 12) 

Student Background 

Student Socioeconomic Status (SES) 

Mean Quantity of Schooling Measures by School 

Percent of School Year prior to the Pret^t 
Percent of School Year prior £o the Posttest 
Number of Days pet School Year (Posttest Year) 
Nunfcer of Days Prior to Posttest (Posttest Year) 

*Number of Minutes per Day^(Posttest^ Year) 

*Total Time Before Posttest In Hours (Posttest Year Only) 

Average Treatment AttributfeS by $,^ool^ 

*Level of Innovation 
*Degree of Individualization 

Individualization of Instructional Pace- 
Use of Performance Agreements 

Utilization of Student Evaluation 

Scheduling Characteristics 

Classroom - Group Organization 

Affective Evaluation \ - ■ ' ' 

Treatment Years for the Grade 

Average Resource Variables by School^ 
School-Classroom Design 

Use of Materials (based on classroom observation) 
Classroom Environment (based on classroom observation) 
Study Arrangements (based on classroom observation) 
Access to Resources (based on classroom observation) 
*Teacher/Student Contact Hour Ratio** 
Aide/Student Contact Hour Ratio 
Volunteer/Student Contact Hour Ratio 
Teacher Inservice Training 



*Key analysis variables for this report. 

^Collected during Spring 1972 (pretest or pre-attitude) and 

Spring 1973 (posttest or post-attitude). 
^Equal to the average number of hourq per day in a typical 

classroom spent on a given subjeqj^ (lariguage arts, arithmetic/ 

mathematics, social studies or science) summed across subject 

matter areas. 

^For the posttest school year. .The composition of these scales 

is discussed fully in Volume X. *^ 
''Equal to the number of teachers times tVe'nunber of hours per 

week spent in a "typical** cla^jroom, times 100 and divided by 

number of student contact hours per veek. 
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2 

• pretest (or pre-attitude) and SES alone [R (P,S)] 

• pretest (or pre-attitude) , SES, and the school membership 

2 

dummy codes [R (P,S,D)J. 

Table A-3 in Attachment A shows the; raw score regression coefficients 
for pretest and for SES in the regression equation containing pretest, SES, 
and the school membership codes as predictors of posttest. These coeffi- 
cients are the familiar within-group (i.e., within-schools ' here) regression 
coefficients (pooled) used in analysis of covariance to adjust the outcome 
or .dependent variable means. The appropriate formula for adjusting post test 
school means is, 

y! =Y. - b„^(X. - X) - b„^(Z. - f) 

where, 

y!^ = adjusted posttest mean for school i ; 

= unadjusted posttest mean for school i ; 

b^^,b^^ = pooled within-schools raw score regression, coeff icents ' 
for variable X (pretest) and for variable Z (SES) 
obtained by regressing posttest (Y) on pretest (X), 
SES (Z) , and the dummy variables encoding school 
membership; ' . 

X^ = scljool i's mean on variable X (pretest); 

X = the overall grand mean of variable X (pretest); 

= school i's mean on variable Z (SES); and . 

Z = the overall grand mean of variable Z (SES). 

In summary^ mean posttest (or post-attitude) differences among schools 
were statistically adjusted for pretest (or pre-attitude) and SES differ- 
ences by means of analysis of covariance.. Adjusted posttest (or post- 
attitude) means were compute'd f or . ea»x:h"§ctiool . The proportion of :-crutcome 
variance uniquely associated wita'.^sphbbl meirbership was computed for each 
outcome measure and used as an indej/ ^f the differential impact of schools 
and of the educational environment's tney were providing for students. 



7> What analytic strategy was employed to examine the school-level 
associations between achievement growth (or changes in attitudes) and 
school environment attributes? 

Adjusted post test (or post-attitude) school means for each outcome 
measure shown in Table 2 were computed and separately ranked. (The high- 
est adjusted school mean received the highest rank.) Descriptive statis-.' 
tics were then prepared for each school (separately by grade) with respect" 
to the outcome measures themselves, the average' quantity of school measures, 
the mean treatment attributes, and the average resource variables shown in 
Table 2. Next, this information ,was placed in summary tables according to 
each school's rank order on the CTBS Battery Total Score. The tables were 
scanned to see if any notable linear relationship existed between attributes 
of school .environments and adjusted outcomes. An index of the association 
between the adjusted posttest school means and Number of Minutes per Day, 
Total Time Before Posttest (during the posttest school, year). Level of 
Innovation, Degree of Individualization, and Teacher/Student Contact Hour 
Ratio was computed by correlating the measures, using, the means shcm in 
these summary tables as the basic data. School-level associations Wx- 
the Attitude Composite were summarized similarly. 
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III. V RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Findings iiave been organized into short subsections summarizing the 
results regarding the school-level associations among the various outcomes 
and the^.various school environment attributes of interest in this report, 
A final sectioiT^revlews these findings in the context of the results and 
conclusions discussed in Volume., I^nd the Volume I Supplement of the 
Project LONGST^ final report. ' 

Magnitude of School Differences 

Table 3 contains the proportion of student-level variance in each out- 
come measur^v that could be uniquely associated with students' school mem-, 
.bership. Three trends seemed to be apparent in this table: 

• notable differences among schools existed for all outcomes 
for students in grade 3 and, to a lesser extent, for stu- 
dents in grade 6 

• school differences with respect to Arithmetic Computation 
were very large in grade 3 and worthy of note in grades 6 
and 7 • 

• school differences with respect to the Attitude Composite 
were largest for grade & and noteworthy for grade 3. 

^Associations Among Outcomes 

Adjusted school meavis with respect to the CTBS Battery Total, the 
various CTBS subtests and the Attitude Composite are shown for each analy- 
sis grade in Attachment A, Tables A-4 through A-8. (Tables A-9 through 
A-13 in Attachment A contain the school pre-, post- and SES means and stan- 
dard deviations for three outcomes — the CJBS Battiery Total, the CTBS Arith- 
metic Computation score and the Attitude Composite.) Examination of the 
tables of adjusted school means shov/ed that 

•. a school's average adjusted posttest performance on one 
measure of cognitive achievement was,, as expected, highly 
related to its average adjusted posttest performance on 
the other cognitive measures 

21 




TABLE 3 

Proportions of Outcome Variance Uniquely Associated with 
School Membership During the 1972-73 School Year ^ 



Grade 



Outcome/Dependent Variable 


3 


6 


7 


10 


12 


CTBS Battery Total 


.077 


.018 


.02.'. 


.006 


.006 


Attitude Composite 


.038 


.052 


.022 


.011 


.000 


CTBS Reading Vocabulary 


.081 


.013 


.007 


.005 


.014 


CTBS Reading Comprehension 


.075 


.024 


.018 


.008 


.009. 


CTBS Arithmetic Computation 


. .145 


.080 


.059 


.008 


.000 


CTBS Arithmetic Concepts ■ " 


.057 


.025 


•028 


.004 


.005 


CTBS Arithmetic Applications 


.068 


.05 3 


.023 


.020. 


. -,00-7 ^ 



The squared multiple correlations from which these uniquenesses were 
computed are shown. in Attachment A, Table A-2 . 
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• the rank orders of the schools on the yatious adjusted CTBS 
subtest means^^were not identical' (except in grades 10 and 
12 where the numbers of different schools were very small) 

• except in two cases, the adjusted mean Attitude Composite 
was not significantly correlated with any of the CTBS mea- 
sures (see Table A) . 

School Outcomes and Quantity of Schooling .^^ 

School-level ' aggregate scores were computed for the quantity of 
scho;?ling indices listed previously in Table 2. Each aggregate score was 
equal to the average score (or for some indices, the sum) computed across 
language arts, arithmetic/mathematics, social studies, and science subject- 
matter areas':' fd]r'"4. given grade. The results are shown in Attachment A, 
Tables A-14 through A-18. Adjustejl post test (or post-attitude) means were 
then correlated with these indices;i:p provide a school-level measure of 
the association between achievement growth or attitude change and quantity 
of schooling. Table 5 shows the correlations of Number of Minutes per Day 
and Total Time Before the Posttest with the three outcomes for which there 
were notable differences among schools — CTBS Battery Total, CTBS Arithmetic 
Compiitatioa, and Attitude Composite. Because of the small numbers of 
schools, especially for grades 10 and 12, only two of the in t<3,r correlations 
were statistically significant — th6 correlations of both key quantity of 
schooling indices with the^^ttitude Composite adj us ted school means for 
grade 7. Since these correlations were positive, positive growth in atti- 
tudes toward school and schooling occurred in\those schools having more 
instructional time per day (relative t6 the otker Project LONGSTEP schools 
with seventh-graders). Table 5 also shows that\most of the correlations 
with the Attitude Composite adjusted school means were positive, even 
where they were not .statistically significant. \ 

School Outcomes and Innovative Treatment Environments 

School-level means f.or the educational treatment attribute.- s listed 
previously in Table 2 have been placed in Attachment A, Tables A-19 through 
A~21. "^Only the means for schools with students in grades 3, 6 and 7 have 
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TABLE 4 

School-Level Correlations Between 
*tho Adjusted Mean Attitude Composite Score and 
/ the CTBS Adjusted Posttest Means 



J 

/Variable 




6 


Grade 
7 


10 


12 


CTBS Battery Total 


.45 


.33 


-.08 


i 

.79 


.10 ! 


CTBS Reading Vocabulary 


.22 


.19 


-.21 


.30 


.13 


CTBS Reading Comprehension 


.21 


".33 


.07 


.75 


.09 - 


CTBS Arithmetic Computation 


.43 


.00 


-.13 


.63 • 


.28 


CTBS Arithmetic Concepts 


* 

.58 


.31 


-.19 


.73 


.56 


CTBS Arithmetic Applications 


.17 


* 

.36 


-.33 


.60 


-.08 


Nuni)er of Schools 


13 


30 


18 


6 


3 



*p <_ .05 (two-tailed) 
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TABLE :i 



School-Level Correlations of 
Key Quantity of Schooling Indices 
with Selected Outcomes 

Grade 



Variable 


3 


6 


7 


10 


12 


Nihnber of Minutes per Day 
L. i Do\ Da L Ee ry i o t ai 


-.23 


. 19 


-.29 


. 17 


1 

-. 52 ! 


CTBS Airithmetic Computation 




.01 


-.39 


.37 


-.50 . 

1 


Attitude Composite 


-.06 


.04 


* 

.56 


.31 


' .52 


\ 

Total Tinte Before the. 
^Posttest 

CTBS Battery Total 


-.27 


.00 


-.05 


.31 


-.18 


CTBS Arithmetic Computation 


'-.17 


-.17 


-.18 


.48 


-.15 


Attitude Composite 


-.01 


-.01 


* 

.52 . 


.33 


.63 


Number of Schools 
Cognitive Outcome 
Attitude Outcome 


13 
13 


34 

.30 


19 
18 


1 

6 
6 

1 




3 
3 

i 



p <_ .05 (two-tailed) 



been incljuded in these particular analyses since they were the only grades 
for which nontrivial mean differences among schooJ s existed (see Table 3) . 
Furihermore, attention was focused oh the three outcomes where differences 
seemed to be occurring— the CTBS Battery Total and Arithmetic Computation 
scores and the Attitude Composite index. Adjusted outcome means (shown: in 
Attachment A, Tables A-4, A-5 and A-^) were associated with the treatment 
attributes. Table 6 shows the school-level correlations (unweighted by 
numbers of students) between the three outcomes of primary interest and the 
two key treatment indices. Level of Innovation and Degree of Individualiza- 
tion. Examination of these correlations shows that (1) all but two of the 
18 coefficients were negative, and (2) only one coefficient was statis- 
tically significant. Thus, greater meaa growth in achievement 'and greater 
positive changes in attitude either were not associated with emphasis on 
innovation and individualization or were associated with the more moderate 
and less innovative schools present in these samples of schools. 

School Outcomes and Resource Variables 

The CTBS Battery Total and Arithmetic Computation posttest and the 

y 

Attitude Composite means (adjusted) were also correlated with the resource-, 
variables listed in Table 2. School-level resource data for grades 3, 6 
and 7 ^are shown by school in Attachment A, Tables A-22, A-23 and' A-2A 
Correlations of the three outcomes with the resource index of primary inter- 
est, Teacher/Student Contact Hoar Ratio are '"presented in^Table 7. These 
coefficients do not suggest that achievement or attitudes are highly related 
to our measure of teacher/ student contact. It should be pointed out, 
however, that only two of the coefficients were negative and that they 
also were very small. 

Discussion . y. - 

These results suggest that average achievement growth and attitude 
change are not highly or consistently associated (across grades) with inno- 
vative school environments. In fact, the only correlations between average 
outcomes and school attributes that were strLtistically significant were 
(1) the positive correlations between the Attitude Composite and the quan- 
tity of schooling indices for the seventh grade (see Table 5) and (2) the 

18 
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T'ABLE 6 

^. School-Level Correlations Between ' 
Selected Adjusted Outcomes and Level of -Innovation 
and Degree of Individualization ."" 



Grade. 

Variable • ■ 3 5 7 



Level of Innovation 


1 






; . CTBS Battery Total 


--57 


.06 


-.09 


1 CTBSSArithmetic Computation 


-.51 


-.13 


1 

-.29 1 


J Attitude Composite 

i . 


-.29 


-.23 




1 
I 

j Degree of Individualization 








CTBS Battery Total 


-.44 


.11 


-.15 


)CTBS Arithmetic Computation' 


-.31 


-.06 


-.35 










^ Attitude Composite 

■ . i 


-.25' 


-.23 


-.27 '•. 


Number of Schools \, 








Cognitive Outcome 


13 


34 


19 


Attitude Outcome 

i 1 


13 


N - 30 


18 



* p £ .05 (two-tailed) 
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TABLE .7 

m ■■ . ' . •' 

School-Lev6l Correlati-ons Between 
Selected Adjusted Outcomes and Teacher/Student 
Contact Hour^ Ratio 



« Grade 
Variable 3 6 7 



1 

Teacher/Student Contact 
Hour Ratio 






1 


CTBS Battery Total 


-.05 


.07 

■ 


;.28 


CTBS Arithmetic Computation . 


.02 


-.01 


.41 


Attitude Composite 


.47 . 


.27 


.21 


Number of Schools 






1 


Cognitive Outcome 


13 


34 


19 


Attitjude Outcome 


13 


30 


18 
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negative correlation between the CTBS Battery Total Score and Level of 
Innovation for the third grade (see Tabic 6). However, examination of • the 
distribution of adjusted posttest school means for the third grade analysis 
sample (see Table A-4, Attachment A) indicated that the performance of stu- 
dents in two schools (schools 90 and 74) may have had' a substantial impact ; 
on the observed negative correlation between posttest and Level of Innova- 
tion, It was decided, therefore, that the school-level correlations between 
the three primary outcomes of interest and the key school educational 
environment indices would be recomputed with two schools removed from the 
grade 3 correlations . ' 

Coefficients obtained with and without the deleted schools are shown 
in Table 8, This "table indicates that deletion of schools 90 and 74 from 
the. grade 3 analysis has the general effect of reversing the sign of the 
.relationship between these three school outcome measures and the school 
environment indices from negative to positive. This is most notable in the 
case of the statistically significant negative correlation of Level of 
Innovation with the CTBS Battery Total adjusted posttest school means^ . 
This result leads us to question the generality of a trend far,, lowered 
^^rage cognitive achievement to be associated with less innovative jefep^a^-- 
sis in the grade 3 Broject LONGSTEP schools. It could be argued, of course, 
that deleting observations so that one's findings more closely match one's 
suspicions, is neither objective nor analytically defensible. However, the 
fact that correlations between all outcomes and all school environment 
indices were changed similarly by this procedure l deleting schools does 
suggest 'that these **outlying" schools were having a general impact on all 
results for grade 3, not just on the correlations with Level of Innovation. 

In any case, ttj^4 results of the analyses briefly described in this 
section do not show that innovative school environments had a substantially 
positive impact-^on achievement at 4:he school level. Concluding that there 
is a negative relationship'between achievement/attitudes and innovative 
emphasis is probably not warranted because the negative effects that were 
present were not dramatic. Furthermore, the negative effects 'observed in 
grade 3 were not general but due to high adjusted mean achievement in two 
schools that also happened to have iittle emphasis on innovation. 
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TABLE 8 



; School'-LeVel Correlations of Selected Adjusted Outcomes 
/ " for Grade 3 with the Key School Environment Indices - 
With/Without High Achieving Schools 





CTBS Battery 


CTBS Arithmetic 


Attitude 


Variable 


Total 


Computation 


Composite 




■11— -Lj Pi—Xi. 


N = 13 


N = 11 


N = 13' 


N = 11 


Number of Minutes per Day 


-.23 .05 


-.11 




; - .08,,-; 


.20 


Total Time Before the 
Pcsttest 


-.27 .04 


-.17 


.17 


-.01 


.26 


Level of Innovation 


-.57 .02 


-.51 


.22 


-.29 


.05 


Degree of Individualization 


-.44 .06 


-.31 


.33 


-.25 


.05 


Teacher/Student Contact 
Hour Ratio 


-.05 -.01 


.02 


.17 


.47 
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IV. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



The findings of this study suggest that 

• Timportant^ differences among schools with respect to the 

achievement test performance, and attitudes of their stu- 
dents existed in a number of LONGSTEP samples analyzed. 

• Greater average growth in achievement test performancie and 
positive changes in attitude were not associated with ^ 
school-level emphasis on innovation and individualization. 

• . Measures of growth in achievement were typically not 

related to pur key quantity of schooling indices. There 
was, however, a tendency for ^hese indices to be posi- 
tively related to student attitudes toward schooling . 

• In general, changes in average student attitudes toward 
school were not significantly reiatied to average growth in 
achievement. Howeyer, the majority of correlations were ^ 
positive.. • \ ■ 

In respec't to our primary aypo thesis, the results of this study indi 
! cate that innovative school enviro^ents did not - demonstrate a substan- 
tially positive 4jnpact^ on either achievement or student attitudes. These 
findings . essentially support the student-level findings reported in 
j Volume I and the Volume I Supplement. The pattern of results leads us. to 
conclude that important differences among schools in the LONGSTEP sample 
•did occur but that such differences were not highly associated with inno- 
vative school environments. 
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TABLE A-1 

Coefficient Alpha (a) for the Attitude Composite Variable 

\ 



Grade 


Coefficient 


Alpha 




Pre-Attitude 


Post-Attitude 


3* 


•53 


.57 . 


- 6** 


.62 


.64 


7** 


.66 


.68 


lb** 


.64 


.65 


12** . 


.60 


.61 



* This is the internal consistency of the items in this 
scale based on all students for whom a Form A student 
questionnaire (during the pre-a.ttitude year, 1971-\72) 
or a Form B student questionnaire (during the post- 
attitude year, 1972-73) was available. See Volume I, 
Chapter III, 



a = 



k -1 



1 - 



where k 



= number of scales (4), 

= variance of the i^ scale, 

= variance of the composite 
mean index. 
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TABLE A-2 

Multiple Correlations (Squared) Between Outcoies and Pretest (or Pre-Attitu^ 
Student Socioeconomic Status and School Membership ' 















Grade (In 19W-731 


















Grade 3, 


Grade 6 


Grodt 7 


Grade 10 


Grade 12 


Variable 




R^(P.S) 




hi 
























CTBfJ Biitterv * 
Total 


.1242 


.6610 


.7383 


Am 


.8290 


.m 


.0939 


,8166 


.8380 


-.0774 


■.8353 


.8409 


,0548 


.8362 


,8422 


Attitude 
Conposlte 


.0255 


.1131 


.1511 


.0694 


.2840 


.3361 ' 


.0431 


.3768 


.3992 


.0320 


.4862 


.4974 


.0447 


.6013 


.6016 


CTBS Reading 
VocibuUry 


.1495 • 


. .5275 


.6069 


'.1456 


.7246 


.nn 


.0399 


.6598 


.6664 


.0824 


.7113 


.7163 


.0814 


.6926 


, .7070 


CTBS Reading 
, Conprehension ' 


.133; 


.5156 


;5903 


.1263 


.5766 


.6001 


.0?73 


.5690 


.5873 


,0929 


.6057 


.6135 


.0489 


.6101 


.6194 


CTBS Arithnetic 
Coicput^ition 




.3488 


.4936 


.1818 


.4840 


.5640 


.1179 


. .5646 


.6233 


.0364 


.7036 


.7119 


.0169 


.7246 


.7249 ■ 


CTBS Arith&etlc 
CoQceptB 


.1066 


.544? 


.601B 


.1064 


.5280 


.5526 


.0743 


.5105 


■.5385 


.0529 


,6463 


.6507 


.0309 


.6609 


.6657 


CTBS Arithaetic . 
ApplicatiODB . 


.0909 


.3496 


.4173 


.1075 


.5473 


.6002 


.0615 


.5197 


.5423 


.0407 


.5427 


.5629 


.0274 


.5896 


.5967 



Note: R (D), R (P,S), R (P,S,D) are defined in the body of the report. 



TABLE A- 3 



Analysis of . Covariance Within Group Regression Coefficients 
For Pretest. (or Pre-Attitude> and SES • 


Grade 


Dependent Variable 


Bw„ 

Pretest 


* Bw^^ *• 
SES 


3 


CTBS Battery Total 


.88585 


.32341 




Social Facility 


.33760 


.12292 




CTBS Reading Vocabulary 


■ 71677 


.56510 




CTBS Reading Comprehension 


.71930 


.83614 




CTBS Arithmetic Computation 


.74337 


.48854 




CTBiS" Arithmetic Concepts 


.74770 


.71036 




CTBS Arithmetic Applications / 


.65458 


.69893 


6 


CTBS Battery Total 


1.02021 


.39542 




Attitude Composite 


.54641 


.03014 




CTBS Reading Vocabulary 


.89737 


.54778 




CTBS Reading Comprehension 


.74504 


1.00578 




CT^S Arithmetic Computation 


.73850 


.51376 




CTBS Arithmetic Concepts 


.74706 


.64207 




CTBS Arithmetic Applications 


.73100 


.75056 


7 


CTBS Battery Total ^^^^ 


1.09308 


.40666 




Attitude Composj^te-^^ 


.60022 


.07969 




CTBS Reading^ Vocabulary ^ 


.89791 


.76442 




CTBS Reading Comprehension 


% .81402 


1.08207 




v>iDb Aritnmetic Computation 


: 89 7 30 


.64957 




CTBS Arithmetic Concepts 


.85086 


.99437 




CTBS Arithmetic Applications 


.76000 


.78708 


* 

Pretest 


= pooled within-groups raw score 
coefficient for pretest. 


regression 


(continued) 


** 

SES 


= pooled within-groups raw score 
for SES 


regression coefficient 


■t 


A-3 
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TABLE A-3 (continued) 



Grade 



10 



Dependent Variable 



CTBST Battery T9tal 
Attitude Composite 
CTBS Reading Vocabulary 
CTBS Reading Comprehension 
CTBS Aithmetic Computation 
CTBS Arithmetic Concepts 
CTBS Arithmetic Ap^jlications 



Bw„ - * . 
Pretest 



.97263 
.70727 
.83282 
.75972 
.86801 
.84119 
.74848 



Bw- ** 

• SES 



.31464 
.00517 
.66134 
.81644 
.29568 
.52566 
=.70187 



12 



CTBS Battery Total 
Attitude Composite 
CTBS Reading. Vocabulary 
CTBS Reading Comprehension 
CTBS Arithmetic Computation 
CTBS Arithmetic Concepts 
CTBS Arithmetic Applications 



.96291 
.77669 
.80499 
.84246 
.87701 
.85645 
.75414 



.11598 
.0^729 
.20333 
.13221 
.14707 
.10549 
.21117 



BWp . = pooled within-grpups raw score regression coefficient. 

xrrece3ti n y 
■ tor pretest 



Bw„„„ = pooled within-groups raw score regression coefficient 



SES 



for SES 
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TABLE A-4 

Adjusted Outcome Means by School - Grade 3 



School 


Site 


No. of 
Students 
(Tctt VarLablts 
Analyien) 


cms 

Total 
AdI.K (Rank) 


Vnc.ihularv 
AdJ.X (Hiiiil;) 


r nu' 
1 11);^ 

Cumpri'liensl"!? 
AdJ.K (Nik) 


11 lis 
Alilhlif'lir 
l'iin|iii( .it i<ii) 

AJJ.ii (Hiink) 


CillS 
ArlUinK'tir 
Concepts 

Adj i (R£k) 


a [IS 

Aritlir^,'llc 
Applied ions 

AdjJ.(Rank)^ 


An 1 1 tide 
Ccmposile 


90 


U 


31 


U/.9 


in) 


43'..0 


(12) 


4f.S.3. (i:) 




Wl] 




(M) 


417.6 ;,(ll) 


10/1.7 (M) 




2 


40 


km 


'12) 


4M.? 




U^.4 (D) 


'.)'/.; 


lli) 


411.1] 


OJ) 




(121 


101.4 ( ]j 


\ 25 

\n 


12 


96 


3a/. J 


(M) 


MM) 


(11' 


4ifi.() ( H) 


jH'j.t 


(ID 


a;. 2 


( W 


■'.22.6 


(13) 


99.9 ( 4) 


1 


29 


3P6.I 


CO) 


4il/.) 


( 


417. 3 ( ]) 


171. H 


( H) 




(ID 




(10) 


L0.4 ( )i 


',91 


13 


76 


]flO,5 


(9) 


MS) 


(111' 


(11) 


l/UH 


( 1) 


4111.6 


110) 




(9) 


101.5 (9) 


—i — 
9? 


1] 


22 


379.0 


(H) 


m,h 


( 41 


42 7. 3 ( n 




\ ')) 




(B) 


379 .8 


( 3) 


IOj.2 (ID 




13 


45 


17fl.5. 


( n 


nL\ 


i M> 


•'.ll.iJ (H)) 


jll'lj 


( 'i) 


400,1 


( b) 


392.4 


(a) 


100.4 ( 6; 




9 


40 


370.] 


(6) 


m.b 


I h 


Ml.b ( 4) 


37 Ml 


(III) 


398.7 


(5) 


388. 1 


(« 


102.3 (10) 


«\ 


9 


39. 


162.9 


(5) 




( fl 


4211. 1 ( 9) 




( 1) 


39 8.1 


(4) 


389.6 


()) 


98.7 ( 2) 


n 




5') 


M.I 








m. ( 1) 




1 ii) 


]9i.8 


( )). 


168.0 


( I) 


10L5 ( 81 


25 ■ 


12 


111* 


360.0 


( 3) 




( 3) 


402.9 ( 2) 




I I) 


402.5 


(7) 


388. B 


((»; 


103.6 (U) 


59 


11 


77 , 


35B.7 


(I) 


J9i.j 


( 


421.4 (6) 


16(1.11 


I i) 


379.1 


(1) 


179.4 


(2) 


97J ( 1) 


?3 


2 


56 


356.4 


( 1) 


iliO.li 


t 1) 


405.4 ( )) 


Jii7,<i 


( ')) 


J90.5. 


(2i 


]fl2.1 


(4) 


99,5 ( 3i 



JL 

Highest adjusted school mean received the highest rank. 



I 

I 



TABLE A-5 

Adjusted Outcome Means by School - Grade 6 









CTOS 


CTB) 


ass 


CTDS 


CTBS 


CTBS 


Attitude 


School 


Site 


Students 


BAttery 


Reading 


Reading 


Arlihmcclc 


Arithmetic 


Arithmetic 


Conp^ifice 








Total 


Vocabjhry 


Comprehension 


Computation,* 


Concepts 


Applications 








Anoiyiics) 


AdjI (Rank)* 


A.I 1 V .n<i \ 

AUJ.7 [Mnij 


AdJ.7 (Rank) 


AdJ.X (Rank) 


AdjI (Rank) 


AdJ.X (Rank) 


Ad] .7 (M 


9 


\ 


■ 18^ 


528.1 


(34) 


53].: (34) 




(101 


496.5 


f?7) 


Sid 7 


fU) 


JJjt 7 








30 




28 


5D6.8 


(33) 


4^7,4 (10) 


537.8 


(29) 


■495.2 


lis) 


512 1 

Jilt L 


f2B) 




111) 


10,1.0 


ilL) 


32 






506.6 


(32) 


511.9^ (33) 


SSS 0 


(14) 


5(/5.0 






(20) 




(26) 


102 1 


(IM 


31" 




'55 




(31) 


503.6 .(16) 


541.7 


(32) 


499,1 


(28) 


515.0 


(31) 


511.2 


(23) 


102.6 


X19) 


2 


> 


22 


497.9 


(30) 


50fl..6 (26) 


506.6 


( 7) 


512.6 


(32) 


504.7 


(21) 


491. S 


(6) 


101.9 


(15) 


^2 


13 


U 




(?Q) 


510.9 (28) 


518.9 


(17) 






sin A 


\iT>) 


Jilt J 








U 




62 






515.2 (30) 


522.7 


(18) 


Ji n . 0 






f70) 
[11} 






107 ft 

JUi. 0 






10 


50. 






506.2 (22) 


532.5 


(26) 




[l\J) 




t\l\ 

un 


HlO.U 


fin 


101 A 
iUi.O 


fin 


1 




49 


495.2. 


(26) 


504.1 .(18) 


535.7 


(29) 


'505.5 


(11) 


506.5 


(23) 


520.8 


(30) 


100.2 


( 4) 


34 




53 


495.0 


/It \ 

(25) 


507.0 (23) 


512.0 


(11) 


482.7 


(18) 


"^(11. 9 


(19) 


498.1 




102.3 


(17) 


91 


13 


■ 79 ■ 


494.2 


(24) 


507.2 (24) 


508.6 


(9) 


496.3 


(26) 


511.6 


(27) 


^516.2 


(25) 




(-) 


il 




45 


493*0 


(23) 


499.8 (11) 


525.8 


(21) 


478.3 


(15) 


506.8 


(24) 


510.2 


(22) 


101.6 


(10) 


96 

r 




'7 


490.1 


(22) 


496. ( 7) 


552.7 


(33) 


476.4 


(13) 


514.9 


(30). 


512.3 


(24) 


107.1 


(30) 


1 




19 


4B9»9 


(21) 


510/* '(27)^ 


539.6 


(31) 


482.4 


(16) 


506.9 


(25) 


498.2 


(13) 


101.7 


^2) 






'66 


4B9.3 


(20) 


493J ( 4) 


524*3 


(20) 


517.7 


(34) 


520.3 


(33) 


517.2 


(27) 


98.2 


( 2) 


19 




32 


4B6'.3 


(19) 


507.3 (25) 


•524.0 


(19). 


493:8 


m 


505.7 


(22) 


521.9'^ 


(31) 


103.7 


(28) 


■ 73 




69 ' 


4B6.6 


(18) 


501.5 (J4) 


518.4 (16| 


485.4 


(20) 


500.6 


(16) 


503. 1: 


(19) 


103!3 


(26) 


15 




57 


;4?6.5 


(17) 


516.4 (32) 


52ft. 6 


(22) 


471.2 


(8) 


488.9 


(6) 


499.2 


(15) 


101.2 


( 7) 


97 




23 


486,4 


(16) 


493.7 ( 3) 


533.8 


(27) 


/»62J 


(5) 


516.8 


(32) 


500.2 


(16) 


103.5 


(27) 


H ■ 


to 


112 ' 


485.7. 


(15) 


502.2 (15) 


514.7 


(14) 
_ 


471.6 


(9) 


493.1 


(12) 


496.3 


(9) 


101.8 


(14) 



Highest adjusted school mean received the highest rank. 

* 

As noted in the text, attitude data could not be collected at all schools, 
Therefore, the highest rank here is 30. 



(continued) 



TABLE A-5 (continued) 







No.'Ot 


■ ms 




crts 


m 


CTBS 


ClJS 


CTBS 














Readl.ig 


Reiding 


A.ritlinccic 


Arlihnalc 


Arithticck 


Attitude 






(Test WlablcB 


Tot 111 


Vocibutnry 


Conprch'ension 


Conpucailon 


Concepts 


AppUcitions 


.. Couiposlcc 








Ad).Y (Rink) 


Adj.x {w; 


AdJ.lf (Runic) 


Adi :i (Riink) 


AdJ.ii (Rank) 


Adj.x (Rank) 


AdI.J (Rank) 


f 

Hi 


ml 

•b 






(14) 


49fl.6 


( 1) 


529.1 


(24) 


501,0 


■;29) 


W,3 


(15) 


517,3 


(28) 


102.7 


(21) 


10 


I' 


f 


464.0 


(13) 


505.6 


(21) 


512.4 


(12) 


489,6 


(22) 


489.1 


(8) 


504.6 


(20) 


103.2 


(25) 


2) 


12' 


239 


<82.4 *(12) 


315.0 


(29) 


527.0 


(23) 


45i,l 


( 1) 


490.8 


(9) 


486.1 


( 1) 


100.5 


(5) 


3 


.8 


32 


481,S 


(11) 


500.9 


(13) 


514.4 


(13) 


4K7ll 


(21) 


495.1 


(13) 


306.6 


(21) 


101.8 


(13) 


72 


2 


^ n ' 


481.6 


(10) 


516.3 


(31) 


500.0 


(3) 


, 470.2 


( 7) 


4A8,5 


( 3) 


497.4 


(10) 


102,9 


(23) 


90 . 


13 




,480.5 


(9) 


491.4 


( 2) 


507.1 


( 8) 


482.6 


(17) 


487.1 


( 2) 


4B9.6 


( 5) 




(•-) 


59 


a 


102 


■4)9.6 


( 8) 


505.1 


(20) 


502.7 


(4) 


4ii3,2 


(«) 


4M,9 


(5) 


488.9 


(4) 


102,6 


(18) 


.98 


6 


29 


478. B 


( 7) 




(19). 


529.2 


(25) 


459.7 


( 3) 


497.5 


(14) 


501,5 


(17) 


101.2 


(8) 




13 


26 


478.5 


('I 


500.5 


\l2-) 


/■482.1 


( 1) 


476,8 


(14)- 


501,7 


(18) 


498.3 


(14) 




(-■) 


?l 


2 




477.9 


(5) 


495.9. 




■ 504.2 


(5) 


467.9 


( 6) 


488.6 


(4) 


488. B 


( 3) 


99,5 


( 3) 


81 


9 


54 


476.1 


(4) 


496.6 


(8) 


'506.3 


(6) 


4B4.1 


(19) 


492,4 


(10) 


493.1 


( 7) 


96,4 


( 1) 


55 


3 


263 


475.3 


(3) 


496.3 


(6) 


314.9 


(13)' 


457.6 


( 2) 


497.7 


(11) 


494.6 


( 8) 


100.7 


(6) 


61 


11 


Si 


473.9 


(2) 


504.1 


(W) 


509.0 


(10) 


475.4 


(11) 


485.2 


( 1) 


4B7.6 


( 2) 


101.2 


( 9) 


79 


9 


63 


471.6 


( 1) 


496.8 


(9) 


492.9 


(2) 


476.1 


(12) 


4B9.0 


( 1) 


502.1 


(18) 


102.7 


(20) 



Highest adjusted school me^ received the highest rank. 

As noted in the text, attitude data could not be collected at all schools. 
Therefore, the highest rank here is 30.' 



I 



TABLE A-6 

Adjusted Outcome Means by School - Grade 7 



School 


Slti 


No. of 
Student! 
(!••(! Variiblfi 


CTBS 
Battery 
Total 


KlMtl tig 

Vocaliwlorjf 


CTBS 
C(iin|ir('lii'iH 1(111 


Arllliinctli- 
Cim|iul.illuii 


CIUS 
Ariilim.'Uc 


cms 

Arlthu'tlc 
ApplkatLQDt 


Attitude 
Conposite 1 




• 


AoilyiM) 


U\X (Rank) 


AdJ.X {Rnnk) 


AdJ.7 (Rank) 


Adl,X (RaiiM 


ki\J (Rank) 


Adi.K (Rank) 


Ad] .K (Rank) 


31 




i** 


535.1 


(19) 


W..1 


(19) 


556, 1 


m 


550.5 


(191 


54(1.1 


(18) 


559.7 


(19) 


98.5 ( 5) 


fi9 


J 


1R 
iO 


526,0 




519 2 




542.2 


(17) 






J*l/,1 


(19) 


c in n 

330,9 


(16) 


98.3 (4) 


60 


11 


91 


52}.6 


(W) 


52 17 


(11) 


554,7 


(IH)- 


^li fl' 




(ID Q 


w 


532.5 


(17) 


100,1 (11) 


AC 


9 


39 


519.4 


(IM 


530,5 




542.0 (1(0 


it su 


(In) 


J J(I.7 


(H>) 


536«5 


(IH) 


97,1 ( 1) 


4 


8 


47 


515.7 


(15) 


512,7 




536,2' (14) 


K\\ ^ 


\io} 


' '".11 L 


(01 




/ (t 
( 5) 


100.5 (14) 


00 


0 


LX 

HJ 


511,0 


(K) 


513.6 


( 7) 


533.6 


(11) 


3)1.4 


(ij) 


512,4 


(11) 


505,7 


(10) 


1(J2.4 (IS) , 


61 




B2 

ul 


504.2 


(U) 


521.9 


(14) 


521.9 


(6) 


• JlJ J.n 




^nf) 7 
jUM, / 


( II 


/.(ill a 


( V 


99,1 (8) 


SS 




273 


502.1 


(12) 


514,1 


( K) 


510,5 


(10) 


L^l H 
"(n ( . n 


t Ml 




[■V 


nil 1 


(ij) 


100.6 (15) 


V 


6 


18 


500,4 


(11) 


518,4 


(11) 


539.7 


(15) 


SMI 0 




*n 1 1 


(U) 




(ul 


100.9 (16) 


% 


IJ 


156 


499.5 


(10) 


316.7 

3 


(10) 


531,9 


(13) 


490.5 


(9) 


502.9 


(6) 


509.9 


(11) 


..... (..) 


V 




291 


1 496-. I 


(9) 


523.9 


(15) 


525/5 




478.8 


( 4) 


SQ0.4 


('5) 


503.1 


( ?) 


1 

99,1 ( 7) 


20 


I 


80 


495.5 


(B) 


'24.8 


(W) 


533.6 


(12) 


485.0 


( 7) 


5!M 


(10) 


505,1 


( 8) 


99.8 (11) 


67 


10 




,;494.9 


( 1) 


■.4,2 


(16) 


520.2 


( 4) 


46f».3 


( 2) 


497.3 


( 3) 


305.3 


( 9) 


101.6 (17) 


35 


1 




(6) 


514.4 


(9) 


500.6 


( 1) 


49B.4 


(10) 


311.1 


( 8) 


515.3 


(13) 


97.9 ( 2) 


24 


6 




493.1 


( 5) 


■510.1 

" f 


(4) 


S2B-.3 


( 9) 


48].2 


( hi 


520.7 


(12) 


517.6 


(14) 


98.8 (6) 


98 


6 


2?- , 


490.6 


(M 


509.9 


( 2) 


526.8 


( 8) 


499.7 


(11) 


5311 


(17) 


1^78,8 


( 1) 


99.8 (12) 


21 


1 


160 


465.2 


(3) 


SOB. 2 


( 1) 


520,2 


( 5) 


4B1.8 


( 5) 


489.6 


( 1) 


498.7 


( 6) 


97.9 ( 3) 


n 


2 


1S2 


47B.8 


(2) 


510.0 


(3) 


509.7 


( 2) 


ib6.8 


( 3) 


''49B.0 


(4) 


492.8 


(2) 


99.5 ( 9) 


n 


2 


81 1 


476.5 


( 1) 


512.4 


(5) 


513,8 


(. 3) 


^52.8 


( 1) 


491.6 


( 2) 


m.5 


( )) 


99.7 (10) 



Highest adjusted ^chool mean received the highest rank. 

'As noted in the te-ct, attitude data could not be collected at all schools. 
Therefore, the highest rank here is 18. 



TABLE A-7 / - . 

Adjusted Outcome Means by School - Grade 10 ' 



School 


Site 


No» of 
Students 
(Teit Varlibles 
Anilyies) 


CTBS 
B.iitcry 
Tntal . 

Adjl (Rani:) 


. ClBi 

Voc.ihuliry 
AdJ.ii (Kjink) 


. cms 

(IfiiniirrlnMisli'ii 
Adji (RHi)k) 


1,1 11!) 
AriiliRh'ik' 

CnnijMlt all Mil 
AdJ.X (K.mk) 


CUS 
ArithmctU 
Cunccpt!! 

AdJ.X (RaiAj 


.CTBS 
Amiliaetlc 
Ap|ill cat ions 

AdJ.X (Rink) 


Attitude 
CoQi]cslte 

Adji (Rank) 


36 


7 


195 


622.5 ( 6) 


6J3,0 ( M 


f)16,0 ( fi) 


607.9 ( 5) 


630:9 ( 6) 


'1 

636.9 ( 6) 


101,3 ( b) 


26 


12 


342 


616.1 ( 5) 


634. B ( S) 


62?.) ( 5) 


607. 3 ( 4) 


624.H ( 5) 


607.8 ( 4) 


100.5 ( i) 


8? 


9 


223 


6U.4 ( 4) 


635.2 (6) 


62?,! ( 4) 


6011. f) ( ]) 


6U..H ( 1) 


( 3) 


100 5 ( )) 


56 


3 


234 . 


612.9 ( 3) 


6314 ( 3) 


620.3 ( J) 


6II1.6 ( M 


623.il ( M 


612J ( 5) 


100.1 (2) 


68 


10 


!155 


602 J (2) 


613.3 (1) 


609.2 ( 2) 


590.6 ( I) 


612.9 ( 2) 


' 590:6 ( I) 


100,5' ( 5) 


22 


1 


)20 


599.3 ( 1) 


623.0 ( 2) 


607.5 ( 1) 


586.7 (I) 


611.4 ( 1) 


596.5 ( 2) 


98,8 ( 1) 



* 

Highest adji'sted school mean received the highest rank. 



\ 



Table' A-8' 

Adjusted Outcome Means by School - Grade 12 



/ 



School 


Site 


No. of 
Students 
(Tilt Viriilu 
Miljfisi) 


, CIIIS 
BlUicry 
Total ^ 

Adj. I (Rank) 


■ CTBii 

Vocabulary 
AdI.X (p„ink) 


iflliS 

Coiriprihonsiiii 
k\J (Rank) 


(JUS 
ArllhiriL'tii 
Cniii|)uldtk;iii 

AdJ.X (Rdiik) 


Ul!S, 
A|lllltih!tlc 

Adj.X (Rank) 


cms 

ArithiM'tU 
Applications 

■'itiiJvX (Rank) 


Arittuds 
Adj.][ (Rank) 


22 
28 
68 


1 

12 
10 


312 
294 
288 


663.8 ( ]) 
662.7 ( 2) 
64S.2 (1) 


684.6 ( ))/ 
684.2 ( 2) 
659.8 ( 1) 

/ 

/ 


679.] ( 1) 
677, 3 ( 2) 
655,6 ( 1) 


mA ( J) 
621.0 (2) 
h\U ( 1) 


Ml, 4 (I) 
WA 1 3) 
MU ( D 


648.8 . ( 3) 
641.8 (2) 
629.5 ( 1) 


100.2 ( I) 
100.5 ( 3) 
lOfl.J (2) 


« 1 / 











Highest adjusted school raean received the highest rank. 



TABLE A-9 

Means (and Standard Deviations) by School for Selected Measures - Grade '3 



School 


site 


CTBS Battery 
Total - 
Jcftrcst 
X SD 


CTBS Battory 
Tot.il - 

PtCtCBt 

X SD 


CTflS Atlthfflctk 
Conputdtlon 
Post test . 
X SD 


CTBS Arltliinetlc 
Conputntlon 
Fretcitt 
X SD 


Student SC5 
(Ti'st Vitl- 
.ili' Analyse!) 
X SD 


Attitude 
Compoilte 
Foittest 
X SD 


Attitude' ' 
Cotfoslte 

Pretest 
X SD 


Student SES 
(Attitude Varl-^ 
iblc Analysis) 
X- SD 


90 

n 

26 
72 
91 


13 
2 
12 
2 

13 


3e}.2 (64.0) 
«5.1 («9.0) 
yiU (52.6) 
340.9 . (il.4) 
373.8 (52, B) 


275.9 (54,2) 
306.8 (48.2) 
312.4 (46.3) 
260.1 (52.2) 
301.4 (52.6) . 


3E4.1 (34.8) 
410.6^ (28.8) 
381.7 (39.0) 
358.9 (42.4) 
368.B (37.6) 


299.5 (26.3) 
J09.4 (26.0) 
310.1 (30.9) 
306.0 (27.lf) 
)IU (33.5] 


94.9 (7,2) 
93.2 (5.3) 
i05.2 (9.5) 
90.4 (5.5) 
95.9 (7.7) 


103.1 ( 7.6) 
101.3 (U.7) 
100.9 (10.2) 
99.8 (10.3) 
99.5 (fl.l) 


98.3 (10.7) 
102.9 ( 5.8) 
102.1 (9.3) 
102.5 (8.6) 

96.6 jl0^2J_ 


94.1 (9.6) 
93.4 (5.2) 
105.1 (9,6) 
90.4 (5,6) 


93 
92 
81 

n 


IJ 
13 
9 

9 ■ 
2 


350.9 (53.9) 
352,0 (61.9) 
377.7 (42.5) 
399.4 (4«.''9)- 
334.4 (44.4) 


277.1 (55.0) 

179.0 (57.1) 

317.1 (41.6) 
345.5 (48 .0) 
280.1 (46.7) 


361.1 (36.6) 
354.6 (33.3) 

381.2 (27.9) 
370.1 (31.2) 

367.3 (32.0) 


301.7 (34.7) 
303.2' (29.0) 
324^9 (72.4) 
344,2 (32.5) 

310.8 (29.6) 


96.4 (7.9) 

96.5 (8.9) 
96.8 (7.0) 
109.2 (5.8) 
93.3 (4.8) 


103.3 (7.6) 
99.9 ( 9.9) 
101.6 (10.1) 
101.3 (10.2) 
100.9 ( 8.8) 


102.4 .( 9.6) 

100.5 (6.2) 
99,9 ( 9.2) 
104.9 ( 5.0) 
101.5 (9.4) 


96.2 (8.1) 
96.5. (fl.9) 
96.8 (7.4) 
109.2 (5.8) 
93.4 (4.8) 


2S 
59 

n 


12 
11 
2 


366.9 (60.0) 
386.6 (54.7) 
374.3 (41.7) 


314.0 (4B.9) 
334.8 (48.0) 
327.4 (42.6) 


363.5 (40.9) 
379.3 (39,8) 
379.2 (33.2) 


312,4 (30.0) 
327.1 (37.3) 
332,1 (30.6) 


103.8 (9.3) 
lll.l (2.9) 
101.0 (8.5) 


103.4 (7.8) 
98.8 (10.4) 
99.6 (io.6) 


99.0 (Il.l) 
100.7 (9.4) 
100.9 (11.0) 


103.9 (9,3) 
111. ,8 (2,9) 
100.8 (8.6) 



/ 



-TABLE HO , 

Means (and Standard Deviations) by School for Selected Measures' - Grade 6 



Scnool 


Pi •. 

Site 


CTBS Bictety 
Totil - 
Poiccesc 

X SD 


Cr^S Batfcry 
Total • 
Pretest 

■ X SD 


CTBS Arichnalc 
Confut^cUii 
Puottcsc 
X SD 


aas AtithMdc 

Coiputailon 
Pretest 
X SD 


Studont SES 
(Test Varl- . 
ubU: Analyses) 
X SD 


1 

Attitude 
Conposite 
Post test 
X SD 


Attitude 
CoD^cilte 
Pretest 

X SD 


Student SES 
(Attitude Vari- 
ible Analvdit) 
X SD 


• 9 




(96.9 


(72.4) 




(62.4) 


479.1 


(65./.) 


427.3 


(47.4) 


92.5 


(5,4) 


101,9 


(6.1) 


96.1 


(7.5) 


92.5 


(5,6) 


/ 30 




5o;.5 


(76.5) 


f 


(64.1) 


jiB6.4 


(64.1) 


437.5 , 


(50.0) 


94.7 


(7.8) : 


100.9 


(6.0) 


96.0 


a.o) 


94.7 


(7.8) 






535.0 


(66.8) 




(50.4) 


531.2 


(50.8) 


475,6 


(45.9) 


108.0 


(7;4) 


102,3 


(4.9) 


99.1 


(5,8) 


107.8 


(7.4) 






J30.5 


(70,0) 




(54,3) 


'532,3' 


(56.4) 


484.9 


(60,0) 


108.0 


(7.0).. 


403.5 


(5.3) 


100.6 


(6.4) 


108.1 


(7.0) 


L 












AHA ? 


(1.1 71 


1.1(1.7 


(38.2) 


on ^ 




iu J. J 




103 7 


(6,3) 


90 2 


(5.5) 


92 


n 




(60.0) 




(49.7) 


4/1.2 


(60.0) 


416.5 (^2,0) 


100.5 


(9.1) 


mmm m 


(■ -) 





(--) 


" ■ 


(- ■) 








(71.3) 


458.9 


(70.2) 


535.6 


(66,2) 


4)5.2 


(67.9) 


94.9 


(5.7) 


103.7 


(7.4) 


101.5 


(6,8) 


94.9 


(5.7) 


Li 


In 
10 


I168.9 


(79.4) 




(65.0) 


447.6 


(68,5) 


416.1 


(61,5) 


93.6 


(8.1) 


103.6 


(7.0) 


103.5 


(6,0) 


93.0 


(8.0) 


/ 






(57.6) 




(52,2) 


496.8 


(51.6) 


4)6,4 


(50.7) 


%.k 


(5.?) 


97.8 


(6.1) 


95.4 ■ 


(7.0) 


96.4 


(5.2) 


34 














(SO M 


4)2,9 


(48.1) 




(7 2) 


102 5 


(7 11 


99.5 


(6.6) 


108.9 


ill) 


91 


1] 




(72.8) 


439.6* 


(57.4) 


488.2 


(73,2) 


415,3' (56,8) 


99.2 


(?.7) 




(• ■) 


" 


(--) 


mmm m 


(--) 


U 






(58.5) 


408.5 


(57,7) 


455.1 


(5B.1) 


418.9 


(53.2) 




(5.2) 


98.5 


(6.9) 


94.3 


(7.9) 


93.5 


(5.3) 






52h9 


(58.8) 


487.0 


(44.2) 


517.1 


(51.3) 


5-18,0 


(39.5) 


89.7 


,(7.0) 


104.5 


(6.2) 


95.3 


(3.3) 


89.7 


, (7.0) 


I 












456.8- 


(51.1) 


414,0 


(44.8) 






104,0 


(6 91 


103.9 


(4.8) 


95.8 


(3.8) 


D 
{} 




545.0 


(f,0.7) 


502.3 


(57.4) 


536.2 


(49,6) 


4<i3,2 


.(42.8 


1)0,7 


(5.9) 


97.8 


(7.0) 


98.1 


(5.8) 


110.6 


, (5.9) 


19 




510.1 


(63.0) 


47J.2 


(52,3T- 


;;500.5 


(58.1) 


4'i2.9 


(54.5) 


■102.6 


(8.2) 


102.1 


(5.6) 


96.4 


(5.8) 


102.7 


(8.4) 


/J 




500.4 


(69,1) 


464.4 


(59.0) 


'-49,774' 


(61,6) 


411O.2 


(52.4) 
(47.i 


102.5 


(8.5) 


104.2 


(5.6) 


100,9 


(6.7) 


102.7 


(8.5) 


IS 




486.6 


(67.2) 


453.4 


(57.8) 


,.4H,2 


(51.0) 


4'i0.4 


96.0 


(7.0) 


100.9 


(6.3) 


99.3 


(6.9) 


96.1 


(7.0) 


■ 97 




499.6 


(58.9) 


46?J4' 


(44.0), 


47M' 


(43.8) 


4h6.0 


(43,7) 


93.3 


(3.2) 


100.5 


(4.6) 


94.3 


(5,3) 


93.3 


(3.2) 


6i 




444 .»l 


(53.2) 


41S.8 


(46.3) 


\,447.4 


(53.5) 


4.9.8 


(47,8) 


90.1 


(6,8) 


101.8 


(7.5) 


100.0 


(6.8) 


90.8 


(6.6) 


99 




514.2 


(50,6) 


482.3 


(40.0) 


524.6 


(«.8) 


4110.4 


(32.4) 


56.0 


(6.8) 


102.4 


(6.4) 


99.1 


(6.6) 


95'.9 


(6.6) 


10 




4a 3 


(59.3) 


411.8 


(40,al 


465.8 


m) 


4;!l.« 


(37.G) 


87.9 


(:.3) 


100.1 


(4,5) 


94.4 


(5.9) 


89.0 


(4.8) 


27 




494.8 


(75.2) 


461.B 


(65,3) 


47(7:4— (<0 .6) 

* 


4i>0.8 


(64.8) 


106.0 


(8.4) 


100.7 


(6.8) 


99,5 


(6.1) 


105.9 


(8.4) 


3 


8 


475.1 


(60.0) 


448.5 


(55.1) 


491.8' 


(63.3) 


4!i7,B 


(55.21 


91.8 


(9.0) 


103.2 


(6.6) 


102.7 


(5.3) 


91.8 


(9.0) 


72 


2 


459.8' 


(70.1) 


433.3 


(68.9) 


479,9 


(74.9) 


41,4,0 


(58.3) 


92.6 


(7.2) 


102.0 


(5i) 


98.2 


(7.2) 


93.; 





(continued) 



TABLE A-10 (continued) 



j 

School 


JILC 


cms Badcry 
Total - A 
Posttest 
ii SD 


ass Battery 
■Total - 
Pretest 

X SD 


Uttb Arllhnictlc 
Coini'Utfitipn 
tactest 
I SD 


CT3i ilruhiiititlc 
C icipucntion 

y SD 


Student SES 
(Test Vari- 
able iViaiyscfi) 
I SD 


Attitude 
eoE;i08lte 
Posit£:6t 
i( SD ■ 


Attitude 
Coiposlte 
Pretest ' 
I SD 


Student SES 
(Attitude Vari- 
able Analysis] 
X SD 


90 


11 


459.6 


OO.O) 


431.9 


(74.4) 


463.6 ((i4.5) 


420.9 




9H.7 


(?.J) 














59 


11 


1188.5 


(75.8) 


456.4 


((.8.5) 
f6l.lV 


(bM) 


42).? 


(59.0) 


llii ^ 


(4.9) 


'"103.2 


(5.fi)\ 


100.0 , 


(5.9) 


110,7 


(5.0) 


98 


d 


489.2 


(68.1) 


464.5 


468.9 (i8.2) 


462.4 


(49.1) 




(B.4') 


100.6 


■(5,7) 


98,7 


(7.5)' 


93.8 


(8.4) 


93 






(6B.5) 


435.4 


(61.8) 


461.9 (72.2) 


'25.8 


(55.6) 


98J 


(^.5) 




(- -) 




(--) 




(■ -) 


71 


; 2 


'it). 3, 


(61.0) 


423,1 


(59'.6), 


452J (56.4) 


'2&.7 


(52.1) 




(6:i) 


100.6 


Ik 

(6.7) 


101,8 


(5,7) 


96.9 


(5.5) 


»1 


9 


U6.9 


(61.2) 


452.9 


(^8.4) 


"4e4.!) '(61.2) 


447.2 


(46.3) 


99,5 




96.9 


(6.9) 


10()'.5 


(5.9) 


99.5 


(9.1) 


55 


3 


452.1 


(63.3) 


432.3 


(60.7) 


44).l (J5.8) 


437.1 


(51.2) 


'91.8 




100,5 


(7.3) 


99,7 




91.7 


(6.9) 


61 


U 


521,9 


(68.4) 


494.8 


(59.2) 


494.1 (S9.() 


463.5 


152.1) 


UO.b 


(5.3) 


101:5 


(6.4) 


, 99.4 


(7.1) 


110.5 


(5.4) 




9 


505.4 


(7U.0) 


481.3 

t 


(55.6) 


491.) (65.4) 
1— 


461.0 


(53.7) 


1U9.U 


(5.6) 


lOJ.l 


(5.7) 


99.8 


(6.6) 


109,0 


(5.6) 



/ • 



J TABLE A-11 

Means (and Standard Deviations) by School for Selected Measures - Grade ) 



School 


Site 


CTBS lliitto 
Total - 
Postte. 
X 


' CTBS D;iUcr> 
Total • 
Trccpst 
X SD 


CT8S AtUhjictlc 
Computation 
Posttcst 
X ■ SD 


CTBS A^tliMtlc 
CoiipAntlon 
I'rctcst' 
X 50 


Student S£S 
(lest Vnrl- 
ablo i\nnly;ics) 
''X SD 


Attitude 
CoDipositr 
Posttest 

X ; SD 


Attitude / 
Coii5)05|te' 
PjMfSt 

■ y so 


' Student StS 
(Attitude Vari- 
iiblc Analysis) 
X SI) 


31 
89- 
60 
85 
« 


5 

; 


540.1 (60.9) 

498.3 (98.4) 

531.4 (77,3) 
570.3 (67.8) 
5C5,1 (79.3) 


490.5 {bL\) 
460,7 (115 1,] 
487.7 (69,2) 
527.4 (58.6) 
477.2 (67.5J 


550.0 (61. 1) 
inn R iD^ i\ 

501.0^ (75.7) 
552.6 (56,5) 
532.4 (64.2) 


476.1] (62 SI 
448, ^ (69,)) 
450,8 (71,5) 
,49',; (52,5) 
47<,/i_J62,y 


95,3' (8.5) 
94.8 (7.3) 
109.8 (5,0) 
109,1 (6^)'' 
92.7 /-ffi.]) 

/Jf^ (6.3) 
109.3 (6.0) 

91.4 (6.8) 
91.1 (5.8) 

98.5 (7,2) 


99.2 (5.7r' 
96.3/ (6.2) ' 
j.OO.'O ' (5.7) 
96,2 (6.3) 
101.4 (7,2) 


102.7 (5.6) 
98.2 (6.6) 
99,'4 (6.4) 
98,0 (7.1) 
103.2 (6,8) 


95.3 [i.S) 
95.1 (6.3) 
109.8 (4.9) 
109.4 (5.9) 


86 

Di 

55 
97 

% 


13 


509.1 (83.6) 
535,1 (84.2) 
470,5 (82,6). 
519.8 (62,4) 
493'.6 (80.1) 


483.4 (57.1) 
5O9.0 (67,4) 

458.5 (64,2) 
505,2 (56,7) 
479.4 (53.2) 


511.6 (75,7) 
517.4 (fin.5) 
463,4 (70.0) 
517.9 (50.1) 
489.2. (78,1) 


473.0 (61,5) 

481.1 (6^3) 

4j2.J/(55,l) 
477.,i . (44.3) 
£2_.'l__(6_5,n_ 

465.! (60.9) 

487.0 (59.8) 

446.1 (62,0) 
505.' (60,8) 


101,4 (7,4) 
99.9 (7.6) 
100.2 (7.6) 
99.5 (6,7) 


97,9 (6.3) 
100.9 (6,3) 
101.3 (7.4) 
99.6 (7,8) 
... (-., 


92,7 V6.3) 

96,9 (6,0) 
109,1 (5.9) 
91.3 (6.6) 
91,0 (5.8) 


21 ■ 
20 
' 67 
35 


12 

b 1 
10 


498.3 (78.0) 
524.3, (77.0) 
460.5 (75.9) 
531.0 (75.6) 


484.4 (66.4) 
508.9 (60.2) 
456,4 (60,8) 
514.4 (61.2) 


474.7 ■■(75,4) 
500,1 (69.7) 

435.8 (70.6) 
513.0 (70.4) 


104.7 (9,0) 
104.2 (8,1) 
90.1 (8,2) 

J6'.2 (7.3) 


100, Iv (6.8) 
100.0 (8,7) 
100.4 (6.9) 

J8.8_,..[b.2).. 
97,3 ■ (6i6L 


101.8 (6.9) 
lOO.'S (7,4) 
100,1 (7,9) 

JOU -(54)-- 


... (..) 

104.7 (9,0) 
104.2 (8,1) 
90,3 (8.3) 

■-lM,-5~--(-7-,-4)-- 


' U 


6 


515.0 (7V.7) 


505.6 (59,3) 


510.3 (67.2) 


506.;: (53,9) 


98 

zr 

76 
7S 


/ 2 


■491.9 (JU) 
•470 J '(72.6) 
-^76.8 (9J.9) 
481.0 (84.2) 


487.7 (88.3) 
472.2 (56.9). 
402.4 

490.5 (69.9) 


512,0 (79,4) 
467,3 (63.3) 
471.9 (79.1) 
491.3 (88.1) 


491.1) (67.2) 
460,;' (51,0) 
479,:! (63,4) 
520.. I; (69,3) 


93.5 (7.6) 
95.7 (8.0) 

99.6 (7.9) 
94.2 . (6,9) 


98,4 (5,2) 
96.4 (7,1) 
100.1 (6.6) 
101.3 (6.9) 


98,8' (6.8) 

99,3 (8.2) 
98.8 (6.3) 
101.8 (7.0) 
104.2 (6.7)' 


96.2 (7.3) 

93,5 (7.7) 
95.7 (8.1) 
99.5 (8.0) 
94.3. (6.5) 



■ t 



. TABLE A-12 

Means (and Standard Deviations) by School for Selected Measures - Grade. 10 



Sclipol 


Sice 

■ \ 


CTBS BatLery 
loial - 
Posttest 
I SD 


' CTBS Dnttcry 
Total ■ 
TtctL'st 
X SO 


aes Arlchncilc 
Conputiiclon 

PojttCJt 

X SD 


CTBS Arlthid'tlc 
CoTput.iLl(in 

["rctcsC 
X SD 


Student SES 
(Test Varl- 
oblc Analyses) 
X SD 


Attitude 
Composite 
Posttest 
X SD 


Attitude 
■ Composite, 
Pretest 
X SO 


Student SES 
(Attitude Vari- 
able Analysis) 
X SU 


36 
28 
87 
56 
68 
22 


). 
12 
9 
3 

10 
I 


629.< ( 86.3) : 

641.7 (102.4) 
630.3 (103.8) 

598.8 ( B5.7) 
558.6 ( 91.5) 
^88.2 ( 91.0 


589.7 (75.2) 
609.5 (88.6) 
600.9 (99.8) 

572.5 (80.2) 
541.3 (85,4) 

574.6 (90.1) 


618.2 (98.7) 
610.8 (100,8) 
625.0 ( 95.7) 
593,8 ( 90.8) 
564.7 (101,2) 

584.3 ( 97,3) 


596.7 (89,8) 
589.5 (93.8) 
614.9 (95.7) 
570.2 (89.6) 
55', 3 (94,7) 
581..8 (94.9) 


107,5 ( 7,4) 
105.7 (8.8) 
101,7 (11.9) 

93.7 (7.2) 

94.8 (8.3) 
96.8 ( 7.5) 


1 

100.8 (6,4) 
101.2 (6,6) 
100.1 (6,7) 
101.0 (6.5) 

99.8 (7.2) 

97.9 (7.1) 


1 

100,2 (7,1) 
102,0 (6,7) 
100.7 (6,0) 
102.4 (6.5), 
100.0 (6;6) 
■99.8/(6,8) 


107,3 ( 7,5) 
105.9 ( 8.8) 
101.6 (12.1) 

93.7 ( 7.3) 

94.8 (8.5) 
96.8 (7.1) 



1 



I 



60 




• ■ 1 



/ 

/' 




TABLE A-13 . ■ ' • 

Means (and Standard iDeviations) by School for Selected Measures - Grade 12 







cms battery 


CTBS Battery 


CTBS Arithmetic 


CTDJ Arltlimctlc 


Student SES 


Attitude 


Attitude 


Student SES 


School 


Site 


Toinl > 


Total - 


. CoRtputfltlnn 


Coisputatlon 


(Test Vflrl- 


CotnpoBlte 


, Corposite 


(Attituili Ori* 


Fojjtttfsl 


Pretest 


Fosttcst 


Pretest 


nhlc Anjilyscs) 


fosllciit 


Pretest 


able j\:i:*ly^;lb) 






X SO 


X ■ SO 


I SD 


t SD 


X SD 


X SD 


X SD 




22 


1 


6U./ (99,2) 


627.0 (98.1) 


611J (98.8) 


606.0 (lOH.O) 


96.1 ( fl.2) 


98.5 (7.0) 


97.8 (7.1) 


96.0 ( 8.M 


28 


12 


b93.1 ( 96.3) 


619.4 ( 9^.1) 


639.0 ( 93.3) 


638.6 (89.5) 


103.7 { 9.6) 


101,8 (h.l) 


101.2 (6.1) 


103,2 ( U] 


60 ' 


ID 


6]«.9 (119.0) 


636.5 (lCfi.5) 


608.7 (117.5) 


/>flB;l (101.7) 


98.2' (ll.O), 


ini'i • (fi,5) 


100.9 (5.9) 


98.1 (11.2) 



" ■ ■ . ' ' ' 

■ , ■ , ,' . , ' 62 

61 ■ ■ ' 



ERIC 



TABLE A-14 [ 
Mean Quantity of. Schooling Measures by School - Grade 3 



School 


Site 


X of School 
Year Prior 

CO rreLSSL 


I of School 
Year Prior 
CO rosctest 


No. of Days 
pu' School Year 
(..'ostteSt) 


No. of; Days 
Prior: to 
Posttest'^ . 


■ No. of 
Minutes 
per Day 


Total Time bpfnrp 
Posttest 
in Hours* 


90 


13 


76.7 


78.9 


180 


142.0 


147.5 


349 


n 


2 


■ 75.0' 


73.3' 


180 


131.9 


210.0 


462 


26 


12 


71.5 


84.5 


200 


169.0 


200.0 


563 


11 


2 


75.0 


73.3 ■ 


180 ' 


131.9' 


216.0 


475 


91 


13 


76.7 

• 


' 78,9 


180 


. 142.0 


225.0 


533 


93 


13 


76.7 


, 78.9 


180 


142i0 


' 228.3 


1 

540 


92 


13 


76.7 


78.9 


180 


142.0 


' 197.5 


• 467 ' 


81 


9 


■ 182.8 ■ 


■ 81.1 


180 


146.0\ 


.205.0 


, 499 . 


79 


9 


82.8 


81.1 


180 


146.0 , 


180.0 


438 


71 


; 2 


75.0 


73.3 


-180 

/ 


131.9 ■ 


•.120.0: 

' ' . 7;.. 


"264 


25 


12 


71.5 


84.5 


200. 


169.0,:. 


260. O' 


732 


59 


11, 


81.3 


84.7 


176 


149.1'' 


215;. a. 


■f' 534 


73 


2 


75.0 


73.3 ■ 


180 


131.9 


240;() 


528 



*For the posttest school year, 1972-73. ' 



A 



TABLE 

Mean Quantity of Schooling Measures by School - Grade 6 



> 
I 

00 



School 


Site 


I of School 
Year Prior 
to Pretest 


I of School 
Year Prior 
Co Posttest 


No. «j£ Days 
per ScIioi>l Year 
(Posttest) 


N', ( Days 
Posttest'^' 


No. of ■ 
per Day'^ 


Total Tlir.e before 
in Hours'^ ' 


9 






66 S ■ 


10 ;■ 




1 n 


393 


30 




in 


81 1 


10 } 






CO/ 


32 




, n.o, , 




l/i 


129.9 


.:70.0 


585 


n 
}J 




/l.O, 


73.0 


17^ 


129.9 


235.0 


509 ' 


' 2 




81 7 


81 1 


10 j 


J.MO.U 




CO/ 


92 


13 


76.7 


78.9 


18) 


IMk • W 






n 




75.0 


73,3 


181 








63 


in 


.JS-.O 




17^ 


134.0 


. 300,0 


670 


7 

1 




bo./ 


66. S 


182 


121.0 


225.0 


454 


34 




71.0 


71 0 


1/ J 


HQ Q 


a). (J 


/ Lt 


91 


13 


76 7 




10 J 






533 ■ 


17 

X 1 






DU. J 






225.0 


4.i4 

"5 ^ / 


%' ■■. 






78.3 


180 


U0.9.. 


245.0 


1 
1 






oi.l 


181 


146,0 


245.0 


596 / 


8 




66.7 


66.5 


162 ; 


121.0 


24O'.0 


484 / 

/ 


19 




66.7 


66.5 


182 


121.0 


245.0 


, 49/ 


7] 


1' 


75.0 


73.3 


180 . 


131.9 


240.0 


5/3 


15 




66.7 


66.5 


182 


121.0 


225.0 


^7454 . 


97 




78.3 


78.3 


183 


M.9 


220.0 


6^ 


10 


75,0 


75J 


178 


134.0 


280.0 

/ 


/ 625 , 



* For the posttest cchool year, rJ72-73. 
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- TABLE icontinued) " 



> 



School 


Sice 


I of Sch'iol 


I of School 


No. oi: Days 


No* of Days 


No. of 


Tfl^fl1 Tina Kftfnrn 


■Vear Prior 


Year Prior 


per Schdol Year 


Prior to 


Hinutas 


Posttest , 






to Preceat 


Co Posttest 


(Post test) 


Posttest" 


per Day* 


in Hours^ 


















99 


6 


78.3 


78.3 


ISO 


V 140.9 




j)U 


10 


1 




66.5 


182 


121.0'' 


215,0 




27 


12 


71.5 


84.5 


200 


169.0 


223.2 


629 

Mil J 


3 


8 


83,3 


80,8 


y 182 


147.1 ■ 


225.0 


552 


72 


2 


75.0 


73.3 


180 


131.9 ' 


228.0 


501^ 


90' 


13 


76.7 


78.9 


180 


142,0 


140.0 


331 


59 




-8l.,3 


84.7 


. 175 










11 


149.1 


226.0 


562 


98 


6 


78.3 


' 78.3 


J ■ 183 


140.9 


220.0 


517 


93 

> 


13. ' 


76.7 


-78.9 


■ ''■'18) ' 


142.0 


227.5 


538 




2 


75.0 


73.3 




—131,9 


vl20;0 


726-4 " 


81 


9 


82.8 


. 81.1 


18') 


146.0 '' 


. 247.5 


602 


55 


3 


79.4 


78.3 


180 


140.9 ' 


240.0 


564 . , 


61 ■ 


11 


81.3 


■ 84.7 


■ 176 


149.1 


197.5 


491' 


79 


9 


82.P 


81.1 




146,0 ,. 


210.0 


511 \' 



*For the posttest school year,. 1912-73, 
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FRir 



School 



31 

60 
85 
4 



86 
61 
55 
97 



n 

20 
•67 
35 
U 



93 
21 
76 
75 



Mean Quantity of Schooling MeasurJs by^ School - Grade 1 



Site 



4 
5 

11 
9 



9 

11 

t. 

3 
6 

13 



12 
1 

10 
7 
6 



2 of ^School 
Ifeor Prior 
Itb Pretest 



81,7 
81.7 
81.3 
62.8 
83.3 



^2.8 

8r.''3v„ 
79,4^ 
,78.3 

W,7, 



'66.7 
75.0 
71.0 
78.3 



78.3 
66,7 
75.0 / 
75. 0^' 



I of School 
Year Prior 
to Post Lest 



•81.1 
81,1 
84.7 
81,1 
80.8 



y.l 

84.7" 

78,3 

78.3 

78.9 



84.5 
.66.5 
75.3 
73.P 
78,3 



/ 

/ 

/ 

78.3 
/ 66.5 
■73.3 
73.3 



No. of Days 
pff llchool Year 
(Fosttest) 



180 
180 
176 
180 
182 



180 
176 
180 
IRO 
180 



200 

182/ 

l4 

178 

180 



180 
162 
180 



*For the posttest school year, 1972-73, 



No. of Days 
Prior to 
Posttest* 



146.0 
146.0 
149.1 
146.0 
147.1 



:146.0 

149,1 
140.9 
140.9' 
14?^ 



169.0 
121.0 
134.0 
129.9 
140,9 



140.9 
121.0 
131.9 
131.9 



No, of 
MinuteSj 
per Day 



20(3.0 
200.0 
181,0 
180.0 
220,0 



240.0 
183,5 
/ 240.0 
210.0 
200.0 



■'223.^ 
.200.0 
■240.0 
106.0 
216.0 



200.0 
200.0 
240.0 
270.0 



Total 'Time before 
Posttest 
In Hours* 



487 
487 
444 
438 
519 



584 
456 
564 
493 
473 



629 
403 
536 
234 
507 



470 
403 
528 

594, 



TABLE A- 17 

Hean Quantity of Schooling Measures- by School - Grade 10 



School 


Site 


t of School 
Year Prior 
to Pretest 


2 of School 
Year Prior 
to Pose test 


No. of Pays 
ptr School Year 
' (Posttest) 


No. of Days 
Prior to 
Posttest* 


No. of 
Mtnute9_ 
per Day'' 


Total Time before 
Posttest 
in Hoors* 


36 


7 


71.0 


73.0 


178 


129.9 


, 1$0.0 


390 


^8 


12 


' 71.5 


■■ ' 84.5 


200 


169vO 


240.0 • 


676 


87 


9 


62.8 


.81.1 
78.3 ' 


180 • 


146.0 , 


240.0 


584 


56 


3 


' 79.4 


180 


140.9 


240.0 


56i 


68 


10 


^ 75.0 


' '75.3 


■ 178 


134.0 


' 236.7 


529 


22 

a 


1 

f 

f 


66.7 


'66.5 


182 


121.0 


165.0 


333 



f — 

*For the posttest school year, 1972-73. 



. TABLE A-18 , 

Mean Quantity of Schooling Measures By School - Grade 12 



School 


Site 


% of School 
\m Prior 
to Pretest ' 


I of School 
Year Prior 
to Posttcst 


No, of Days 
per School Year 
(Post test) 


No, of Days 
Prior to 
Posttest* 


No. of 
■Minutes 
per Day 


Total Time before 
Posttest 
in Hours* 


22 


1 


66.7 


66.5 


182 


121.0 


147.0 


296 


2S 


12 


71.5 


84.5 


200 ■ 


169,0. 


240.0 


676 


68 


10 


75.0 


75.3 


178 


134.0 


236.7 


529 



*For the posttest -school year, 19,72-73. 
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TABLE A- 19 



Average Treatmtiit /.itributes by School - Grade 3 





School 


Site 


1 0 tFA 1 of 

Innovation 


Degree of 
Individual- 
ization 


Individual- 
ization In 
Dedslon- 
Haking 


Ir,^.lvld',-U- 
. li,Uion ot 
Ipsfru 1 i'jnal 
■?ice 


IJsc of 
Porformince 
AgreeiDi' .< 


tltiUzatlon 
iif Student 
Evaluation 


Scheduling 
Charac- 
teristics 


Classroom 
Group Organ- 
ization 


Affective 
EvaliLilinn 


Trp.tf ifl{Mit 
Years for 
the Grade 




'90 


n 


13.7. 


5.2 


1.2 


2.0 




1.(1 


I.O 


7.0 


1,0 






74 


2 


14.8 


6.1 


• 1,1! 


2.(1 




2.].. ■ 


1.0 


2.0 


' 1,0 


3.0 




26 


12 


24.7 


10.2 


1 2.2 






3,0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2,0 




72 


2 


22.0 


8.0 


1.0 


2.0 


i u 


2.0 


3.0 


2.0 


I. II 


2,0 


> 
I 


91 


13 


19,5 


7.7 


1.0 


2,0 


U_ ^ 




1.0 


2.0_ 


_ J.O 




M 




















U 


93 


13 


18.8 


7.3 


1.7 . 


2.0 


■],o 


2.7 


2.0 


2,0 


1.0 


1.0 




92 




22.1 


a.] 


2.0 




1,5 


1,8 


■' 2.5 


3,0 


1.0 


3,0 




81 


9 


17.2 


6.3 


1.0 


1 9 


1,0 . 


2,4 


].] 


2.") 


. 1/0 


1.9 




79 


9 


18.7 


6,7 


1.? 


'.0 


!,0 


' 2.3 


2.0 


3,0 


1.0 


1.0 




71 


2 


25.2 


9.7 




2.0 


3.0 / 


2.7 


3.0_.,, 


^3.0 _; 








25 


12 


22.3 


8.4 


1.7 i 


■ 1.8, 


2,0'' 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


l.B 




59 


11 


18.3 


6.5 


1.0 ! 


2.0 


1,0 


2.5 


1,0 


1,5 


1.0 


■ 2.8 




73 


2 i 

,1 


^.5 


10.0 


2.0 .j 


3.0 


3.0 


/.O 


2.0 


3.0 


1.0 





/ 

• I 76 

73 

O ■ . 

ERIC 



TABLE A- 20 



Average Treatment Attributes by School - Grade 6 



School 


Site 


Level of 
Innovation 


Tin n n a C 

uegree or 
Individual- 
ization 


Individual- 
ization in 
Decision- 
Haklng 


Individual- 
ization of 
Instructional 
Pace 


use 01 
Perfornance 
AgrcanentB 


Utilization 
of Student 
Evaluation 


Scheduling 
, Charac- 
teristics 


Classroom 
Group Organ- 
ization 


Affective 

F.u.il ii.itinn 

wVUiUUWiUtl 


TreaCment 
Vears-for. 
the Grade 


0 






/.J 


1./ 


z.o 


2.0 


1.7 


2.0. 


2.0 


1.0 


6.0 


30 




15 2 


/tO 


1 n 
i.U 


2,0 


2.3 


2.3 


1.0 


2.3. 


l.O 


3.0 


32 




20.1 


!.6 


1.2 


2.0 


1.8 


■ 2.7 


1,0 


2.0 


1.0 ■ 


3.0 


33 




19'. B 


8.0 


1.2 


2.9 


2.0 


2.8 


1.8 


2.0 


3.0 


3.8 , 


. 2 




11 2 


A 7 

1 


i.U 




].0 


1.7 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


92 






O.J 


2.0 


3.0 


1.5 


1.8 


2.5 


3.0 • 


1.0 


4.0 


74 






O.J 


1 n 

1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


2.3 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


6.0 


(3 


10 


20.7 


8.5 


\M 


2.5 


2.3 


2.3 


" 1.5 


2.8 


1.5 


1.8 


7 




19.6 ^ . 


7;3 


1.5 


2.0 


1.0 


2.8 


1.8 


2.3 


3.0 


3.3 ^ 






?n 7 


7 Q 


1.2 


, 1.9 


2.4 


2.4 


2.1 


2.1 


1.3 


1.5 


91 


1 J 


1Q s 


7 7 


1 n 
1.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.7 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


1.3 


17 




1Q Q 
17.0 


/♦/ 


1.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.7 


2.0 


2,0 


1.0 


1.0 


96 




13.3 


5.3 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2.3 


2.0 


2,0 


1.0 


6.0 


1 






J.H 


1 n 
i.U 


1.3 


1.3 




1.0 


1.5 


1.0 


1.8' 


8 




16.8 


7.7 


1.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.7 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


19 




17.8 


6.4 


1.3 


2.0 


1.0 


2.2 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


1.3 


73 




1 23.5 


10.0 . 


2.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


3.0 


1.0 


3.0 


. 15 




1 19.2 


8.0 . 


1.5 


2.0 


1.8 


2.8 


1.0 


2.3, 


1.5 


3.3 


97 




\ll.2- 


4.7 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.7 


1.0. 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


64 


10 


120.9 

\ 


8.3 


1.4 


2.5 


2.3 


2.2 


1.8 


2.8 . 


1.5 


2.0 



(continued) 



"ABLEA-20 (continued) 



School 



Site 



> 
I 

N 
01 



99 
10 
27 
3 

72 



90 
59 
98 
93 
71 

81 
55 
61 
79 



Level of 
Innovation 



6 
1 

12 



13 

11 
6 

13 



3 

11 
9 



13.5 
21.8 
22.6 
22.8 ■ 

18,8 



16.0 
18.3 
12.2 
18.8 

^'25. 2 

18.8 
21.^ 
13.6 
16.7 



Degree of 
Individual' 
ization 



5.3 
7.3 
8.9 
10.3 
7.7 



5.2 
6.5 
U 
7.3 
9.7 

6.7 
8.4 
4.7 
5.7 



Individual- 
ization in 
Decision- 
Waking 



1,0 
1.6 
1.6 
1.3 
1.0 



1.2 
1.0 
1.0 
1.7 
2.0 

1.1 
U 
1.1 
1.3 



Individu-i- 
ization of 
Instructional 
Face 



1.0 
1.8 

2A 
'3.0 
2.0 



2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 

1.6 
3.0 
1,0 
1.0 



Use of 
Performance 
Agreements 



Utilization 
of Student 
Evaluation 



3.0 

0 



2 



2.3 
3.0 
2,7 
3.0 
2.7 

1.0 
2.5 
1.7 
2.7 
2.7 

2.6 
3.0 
1,3 
2.3 



Sclicdulini; Classrooiji 
Charac- Croup Or^an- 
terlstics izationj 



1.0 
3.0 
2,0 
1.0 
2.0 

1.5 



1.0 
1.3 
1.0 
2.0 



■1,0| 
2.oj 
1.9j' 
3 
2 



2.^5 

2I0 

— i 

L 

il.3 
I1.3 
2.0 



Affective 
Evaluation 



Treatment 
Vears for 
the Grade 



6.0 
1.5 
1.0 
3.0 
6.0 

2.0 
4.8 
2.0 
1.0 
3.0 

1.6 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 . 



79 



81 



ERIC 



TABLE A- 21 



Average Treatment Attributes by School - Grade 



Level of 
Innovation 



la.a 

12.2 
li9 
21.1 

il'l 

11.7 
15.3 
19.5 
11.2 
16.3 



22.7 
19.2 
18.8 
21.5 
12.8 

12.2 
18.5 
U.5 
16.3 



Degree of 
Individual- 
ization 



7.5 
k.1 
5.R 
6.8 
5.0 

k.b 
5.4 
7.8 
4.7 



Individual- 
ization in 
Decislon- 
Haking 



1.0 
1.0 
1.3 
1.2 
1.0 

1.1 
1.3 
1.4 



5,8 

8.9 
8.3 
7.6 
8.0 
5.3 

k.i 
7.0 
5.7 
6.6 



L0_ 

.v' 1.6 
' 1.4 

1.0 



1.0 
1.3 
1.0 
1.0 



Individual- 
ization of 
Instructional 
Pace , 



2, 



2.4 
1.9 
2.5 
2.0 
10 

1.0 
1.8 
1.0 
1.5 



Use of 
Perforiunce 
Agrcenints 



2.) 
1.0 
1.0 
1.9 

JA. 

l.Q 



ail. 

_2.'i_ 

2.3 
2.1 

1,8 
2,0 

1.0 
1.8 
1.5 
1.6 



Utilization Sche 



of S'Ui 
Eval'jai 



cnt 
Ion 



ac- 



Chu 

teristica 



ulinR Classroom 
Croup Organ' 
■ iz'atlon 



2.5 



1.0 ■ 

1.8 

1.3 

1.1 

1.9, 
2.1 
2.1 

2, 
1_ 

2. 
2. 



Affective 
Evaluation 



i.fl 
l.P 

l.'O 

I.fl 
-M: 

1.0 
1,0 

1.0 

l.i; 

2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

l-l. 

1.0 
2.2 
1.0 
1.3 



Treai 



Mt 



Years for^ 



the 



Irade 



/ 



TABLE A- 22 

Average Resource Variables By School - Grade 3 



School 


^Sitc 


School, - 
Classroom 
Design 


Use of 
Materials 


Classroom 
Environ- 
iiient 


Study 
raents 


Access to 
Resources 


Teacher/Student 
Hour Ratio 


Aide/Student 
Contact 
Hour Ratio 


Volunteer/ 
Student 
Contact 

Hour Ratio 


•Teacher 

Inservice 

Training 


90 


13 


1.0 


2.2 ' 


2.0 


2.1 


2.0 


■3.9^ 




1.9 


1.0 


n 


2 


1.0 


1.7 


2.7 


1,8 


2.3 


3.5 






1.0 


26 


12 . 


2.5 


l.k 


2.7^ 


3.0 


3.11 


5.0 


: 1.6 


1.6 


3.0 


11 


2 


1.0 ■ 


2.1 


2.0 


.2.8 


2.7 


3.0 


2.6 




3.0 


91 


13 


■ l.'O'. 


2.6 


1.3 


2.0. 


3.0 


3.1 


0.8 


1.5 


1.0 


93 


13 


3.0 


l.k 


2s3 


' 2.2 


3.0 


k.l 


2.3 


2.5 


2.5 


92 . 


13 


1.0 


3.0 


■ 2.7 


3.0 


3.0 


3.6 


3.3 


1.9. 


3.0 


81 


9 


. 2.5 


2.4 


3,0 


2A 


'3.0 


3.2 






3.0' 


79 


9 


2.5 


2.1 


2.3 


2.0 


■ 3.0 


3.3 


3.3 




3.0 


71 


2 


' 1,0 


2.0 


2,3 

t 


2.7^ 


3.0 


3.3 






2.0 


25 


12 


3,0 


2.6 


1 

2.7 


2.7 


3.3 


1 

U I 


r 

1.5 


, 2.7 


1.0 


59 


11 


1,0 


2.1 


2,0 


i.8 


2.3 


■ 3.0 . 


2.3 


.2,3 


2.0 


73 


2 


3.0 


iA 


2.5 


2.7 


2,7 


3.5 


0.9 




3.0 



I 

'.83 I ' , ■ ,j : 

./ ■ / ■ 



TAPLE A- 23 

Average Resource Variables By School - Grade 6 



School 



Site 



9 

30 
32 
33 
2 

92 
74 
63 
7 

34 



.91 
17 
96 



10 



1. 



19 
73 
15 
97 
64 



10 



School - 
Class roon 
Design 



5 



Use of 
Materials 



Claasroon 
Environ- 
ment 



Study 
Arrange- 
ments 



Access to 
Resources 



2.3 
3.0 



3.0 



Teacher/Student Aide/Student 
Contact Contact 
Hour Ratio Hour Ratio 



3.4 
4.2; 
3.3 

M 

4.4 



3,6 
3,5 
3.6 
3.3 
3,0 



3.0 


;3.1 


3.0 


5.0 


3.0 


3.6 


3.0 


5.1 


1.7 


3.3 



3.9 

3.5 

3.?. 

5.0 

3.6 



3.4' 

3,5 

1.6 



3.3 



1.1 



1.1 



2.6 



Volunteer/ 
Student 
Contact 

Hour Ratio 



1.3 I 



1.9 



1.5 



Teacher 
Inservlce 
Training 



(continued) 



TABLE A-23 (continued) 



> 

I 



87 



School 




School - 
Classroom 
Desitn 


Use of 
Materials 


ClafBrooD) 
Envlron- 

UK-Ilk 


Study 
Arrm.'>e- 


/ 

ReBoarces 

• 


Teacher/Studj.iu;,;.' '/Student 
Contact i utact . 
Hour Ratio ' '. I'ado 


Volunteer/ 

GM'tract 
Ht>i^' Ratio 


Teacher 
Inservlce 
Training 


99 
10 
27 

3' 


6 
1 

, 8 


1.0 
1.0 
2.0 

1.0 • 


1.9 
2.0 
2.3 
2.8 


2.0 
2.0 
■. 2.? 
2.7 


2.7 
2.2 
2.8 


■ 3.0 

^8 


. 4.0 " ' 

io ■ 

, 3.6 
3.9 


1 

[ 

j 

(;,5 


— h\ ■■■■ 

■ 


. 1.0 
2.5 
3,0 
J.O 


n 


2 


1.0 




2.0" 


2.0 


2.0 


?,7 


3.5 


1 




1.0 


90 


'13 


i.8 


1.9 


1.8 


2.0 • 


".0 


3.9 


1, 1.3 


":.r 


1.0 


59 


■11 


i.O 


2.1 


2.0 


1.6 


i: 


3.0. 


- 2.3 


2.3 


2.0 


98 




1.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.7 


2.8 


3.6 






l.C 


93 


13 


3.0 


U 


■2.7 
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TABLE A- 2i 

■Aver'age Resource Variables. By School - Grade 7 



School 


Site 


Srhnnl - 

P lass room 


Use of 
Haterial!; 


Classioom 
Envlron- 
fflcnt 


Study 
Arrange- 
ments 


Access to 
Resources 


Teacher/ Student 
Contact 
Hour,Ratio 


Aide/Student 
Contact 
Hour Ratio 


VolunteeriT 
Student 
CoHtact 

Ho%atlo 


Teacher 
Inaervlce 
Training 


31 

B9 
60 

85 '\ 
k 


k 
5 

U 
9 
8 


1.0 
1.1 

hi 

Lol 


2.3 
1,8 

/'i\? 

4- 


LJ 
2.2 
1.8 
2.8 

■, 2.0 


1.0 
1.7 

2.2 
1.3 


3.0 
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• 2.2 
2.3 


3.7 
4.2 
3.4 
3.7 
5.0 


. 3.1 
2.0 , 




. 2,5 
,. 1.0 
2.0 
2.0 

i.o 


86 
61 
55 
97 
« 

20 
67 
Jj 
24 


9 

11 
3 
6 

"13 
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1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
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i./ 

2.0 

i.if 

2.0 
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2.0 
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— N-13 

• N-11 
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